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A ROWTON HOUSE RHYME. 
HOURS BEFURE DAWN. 
Where would I be? 
Between the heather and the sea, 
Beside a lozenge-windowed kirk, 
That in this hour of morning mirk 
Looks grayly towards the storm-gray 
Manse, 
Whereround tall rhododendrons dance. 
There spreads a belt of greenest grass, 
Where white-plumed dandelions pass 
Their time in tossing on the air 
Winged seed on seed, light care on care. 
Between the heather and the sea 
Is where I'd be. 


There summer’s scourge doth not pre- 
vail, 

Nor shrieking winter’s tempest-flail; 

And spring and autumn shimmer and 
pass 

Like shadowy breath upon a glass. 

Shine high the sun, brood low the dark, 

Sing soft the wind, sing loud the lark, 

The sowers sow, the reapers reap— 

Naught touches them that there do 
sleep 

Between the heather and the sea, 

Where I would be. 


Nor dreams are theirs, nor hopes, nor 
fears; 

Nor laughter’s light, nor noise of tears; 

Nor vain-breath struggle to be first, 

Nor any soul- or body-thirst; 

Nor any hunger, fanged and fierce, 

The spirit to slay, the flesh to pierce; 

Nor any memory sad or sweet: 

But sleep is theirs, full, round, com- 
plete— 

Between the heather and the sea, 

Where I would be. 


Love comes not there; she owns no 
thrall 

Within those bounds; yon lichened wall 

(O wisest, grimmest, best of friends!) 

The frontier of her kingdom ends, 

As who might say, “Till death—not af- 
ter!” 

Nor ever there rings children’s laugh- 
ter, 

‘That cruellest of darling chains 

Bind weary men to living’s pains. 

Between the heather and the sea 

Is where I'd be. 


Relow the dappled nor’land sky 
My father and my mother lie, 


A Rowton House Rhyme, Etc. 


Safe in the garth of Tired Man’s 
Lease; 

And crowned with plenitude of peace, 

As they these thirty years have lain, 

From Life’s delight and Life’s disdain 

Secure, they share an unjarred slum- 
ber, 

No jealous dreams of waking cumber— 

Between the heather and the sea, 

Where I would be. 


Thither, O thither let me wend 

This goodly day of harvest’s end, 

Forsaking all the doing and din, 

To lie and sleep beside my kin! 

And first—I know—my dead shall wake 

And open wide their arms and take 

Close, not the grown man, but the 
child 

They knew, by Life yet undefiled, 

Between the heather and the sea, 

Where I would be. 


And we shall talk a little while. 
My father with a grave wise smile, 
My mother with a wistful tear, 
Holding my hands, shall listen and hear 
My tale—the telling takes not long: 
Love, loss; fight, flight; an hour of 

song! 
Then she: “O baby, do not weep!” 
And he: “It’s over, boy. To sleep!” 
Between the heather and the sea— 

It’s there I'd be. 


- . To sleep! To sleep! 
Hark! there’s the knell 
Relentless of the rousing bell! 
Up for another day of doing, 
Of fortune-wooing, fame-pursuing! 
Up with what hope is left, and out, 
Out for assault, rebuff, and rout! .. . 
Won I the world, the world I’d pay 
To sleep, six hundred miles away, 
Between the heather and the sea, 
Where I would be. 
W. A. Mackenzie. 
The Spectator. 


THE ACCEPTED LOVER. 


FROM THR JAPANESE, 

For thy dear sake I dared 
Rashly set my life at stake, 

Naught for death I cared. 
Now of that same life I’d make 
Centuries for thy dear sake. 

FP. A. B. 

The Nation. 
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WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON. 


By Mrs. ALEO TWEEDIE. 


“One of the men I should like to meet 
in England is William Quiller Orchard- 
son.” So spoke the great Shakespear- 
ean writer of America, Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, when I was staying 
with him on the Delaware River near 
Philadelphia. 

We were standing before a large en- 
graving of the “Mariage de Conve- 
nance,” one of this famous scholar’s 
dearest possessions. 

“The idea,” continued Dr. Furness, 
“the thought, the sense of design; the 
space, the refinement, the art of the 
whole thing, are, to my mind, perfect. 
The man who did that must be a 
charming man, and next time I cross 
the Atlantic I shall hope to see him.” 

They will never meet now, but I 
told Sir William the story when I came 
home, and he looked quite shy with 
simple pleasure that anything of his 
could have found so much appreciation. 

No work of Orchardson’s is better 
known probably than this one, al- 
though, perhaps, he attained his high- 
est standard in “Hard Hit” and the 
two Napoleonic pictures. 

Sir William Orchardson was one of 
Nature’s courtiers. He was refined in 
manner, delicate in thought, artistic 
in temperament. 

England has lost one of her great- 
est painters. Orchardson is one of 
the names that will be known centuries 
hence. ° He was one of the few men 
to see his old work increase in value. 
He had a style of his own. “Thin” 
some called it, doubtless because of 
his means of work, whereby the can- 
vas remained exposed: but the talent 
was not thin. It was rich in tone, and 
the work was strong. Probably no liv- 
ing artist painted with less impasto, 
and yet produced such effect of solid- 


ity. 


He had great partiality for yellows 
and browns, madders and reds, and, 
whenever he could introduce these 
tones, did so. He loved the warmth 
of mahogany, the shade of rich wine in 
a glass, the subdued tones of a scarlet 
robe, the russet brown of an old shoot- 
ing-suit, and as his own hair had a 
warm hue, he generally wore a shade 
of clothes which toned in with it. As 
gray mingled with his locks, he took 
to gray tweeds, and a very harmonious 
picture he made with his slouch hat to 
match. 

In these days, when it is the fash- 
ion to belittle modern artists, and mag- 
nify a hundred-fold the value of so- 
called “ancient masters,” it was de- 
lightful to come across one whose 
power was actually acknowledged un- 
der the hammer in his own life-time. 
One of Orchardson’s pictures, “Hard 
Hit,” painted in 1879, fetched nearly 
£4,000 at Christie’s a year or so ago for 
America. He had the gratification of 
seeing many of his canvases double and 
almost treble in value, and yet he was 
always well paid for his work on the 
easel. 

Greater men than he, men who are 
the most famous “old mesters” of to- 
day, men like Frans Hals,.on the con- 
trary, were ill paid. Hals was terri- 
bly poor during his life (perhaps due to 
his dissipated and improvident ways) 
and disappeared for about twenty 
years, ducing which time it is supposed 
he was in prison for debt. Yet now 
his pictures fetch £26,000 and £27,000 
in the market. Hobbema was even 
worse paid for his work. Almost 
the same story of constant poverty ap- 
plies to Rembrandt. At a later date, 
a man like Raeburn, during the years 
of his apprenticeship, nearly starved, 
painting pictures which now fetch 
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£2,000 to £3,000. Romney, Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough in many cases re- 
ceived only £50 for a portrait which to- 
day is sold for several thousand 
pounds. 

“No one knows his own greatness un- 
til he is dead” is, alas, often too true. 
Orchardson was one of the exceptions. 
He saw bis work steadily rise in pub- 
lic esteem. He saw his “Mariage de 
Convenance,” for which he originally 
received £1200, increase enormously 
in value, and his picture of “Napoleon 
on the Deck of the _ Bellepheron,” 
painted in 1880, double in value before 
it went to the Tate Gallery. 

But the more success he achieved, 
the more modest he seemed to become. 

Simplicity was the key-note of the 
man. Simplicity of character, sim- 
plicity of life, simplicity of style. 
There is masterful simplicity in all his 
work. Look at the large majestic 
rooms he depicted, with one or two fig- 
ures round which the interest lies. 
His work invariably gives one a sense 
of space, elegance, and refinement. It 
is always reserved in color and design, 
with great harmony and unity of effect, 
possibly helped by the use of a very 
limited range of color. His drawing 
was masterly in construction, highly 
sensitive in line, and had an entire 
absence of flashiness. 

His portraits were, perhaps, his 
greatest achievement, and were extra- 
ordinary for their virility and power 
of characterization; they were hailed 
with enthusiasm by the artists both 
here and on the Continent. He did not 
do a great number. Indeed, he was 
by no means a prolific painter—from 
three to five canvases were the most he 
accomplished in a single year. 

He elaborated his still-life as much 
as the old Dutch painters, but his 
eighteenth-century -ostumes were sim- 
ple, the whole scheme of color and de- 
sign was simple. Probably the most 
remarkable characteristic of his work 
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was the simplicity of means by which 
he attained his broad results. 

As with his work, so with the man. 
He was moderate in all things. Gen- 
tle, refined, sensitive, thorough, and 
painstaking, always striving for better 
things. Never really satisfied with his 
work, never really satisfied with him- 
self. A deeply religious man, he never 
mentioned religion, but somehow one 
felt he had profound convictions on this 
subject. His moral standards were 
high, his sense of justice was profound. 

Two antagonistic qualities were ever 
fighting in the painter. The gentle- 
ness of the man, the determination of 
the character. 

Orchardson had been a veritable hero 
for years. He had really been an in- 
valid since the last years of the cen- 
tury, sometimes desperately ill, and 
then again well enough to take up his 
brush and paint. Often he could only 
do an hour’s work a day, and during 
that time Lady Orchardson always read 
aloud to him. It soothed and amused 
him at the same time, and volumes of 
memoirs and travels were his delight. 
His wife was always beside him when 
he worked, and her encouragement and 
criticism were of great value to his 
work. They were a devoted couple. 
Orchardson was thirty-five years of 
age when he married; and then he 
chose a wife many years his junior. 
Up to ten days before his death he was 
at his easel, finishing portraits, for this 
year’s Academy, of Lord Blyth, and a 
wonderful picture of his colleague, Mr. 
E. A. Abbey, R.A. 

At one time he had been a martyr to 
neuritis, and quite unable to hold the 
palette, so he devised an arrangement 
of a table, on which it stood, unless he 
could paint with his arm in a sling and 
a smaller palette tied round his neck 
like a pedlar’s basket. Even neuritis 
did not stop his work. The triumph 
of mind over matter! There were day> 
during those ten or twelve years when 
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he looked as if a puff of wind would 
blow him away. As time went on the 
constant pain from neuritis left its 
mark. The hands became thinner and 
thinner, the blue veins more pro- 
nounced. .The legs seemed to be al- 
most too weak to support even the 
frail body, and yet the eyes seemed 
more luminous, the speech more tell- 
ing, and the work lost none of its 
brilliancy. Orechardson painted a» 
well at seventy-five as he did forty 
years before. Of how many men can 
that be said? 

Pluck is a wonderful quality. How 
few people who admired Orchardson’s 
marvellous picture of Lord Peel real- 
ized the agonies the artist endured dur- 
ing the time he was painting that and 
his following canvases? It was about 
1897 that he first began to notice this 
pain in his left arm. After he had 
held the palette for some time a deadly 
ache would begin at his fingers and 
creep right up to his shoulders: a sort 
of dull gnawing, nagging pain. It began 
intermittently, and by putting down 
his palette for a time it would go 
away, but by the following year this 
pain had become his more or less con- 
stant companion. It gnawed at him 
while he stood before his canvas, it 
dragged at him in his sleep, and after 
hours and hours tossing about he 
would awake in great agony, for at 
night it seemed to get worse and dis- 
turbed the painter's rest. Some put it 
down to heart trouble, others to an af- 
fection of the nerves, but whatever it 
was, he was told that nothing could be 
done, nothing, at least, which could 
really cure the malady. 

With the most splendid fortitude and 
pluck Orechardson realized the situa- 
tion. He was still a man of little over 
sixty. He was at the zenith of his 
glory, thousands of pounds were paid 
for his pictures, and orders were far 
more numerous than he could accom- 
plish; he had a large family beside him, 
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and for years he painted on with this 
agonizing pain, making light of the 
matter. 

How ill he looked one day when I 
called! He appeared so much thinner 
than even a month or two previously, 
and there seemed a depression about 
the merry laugh and twinkling eyes. 
He wore his left arm in a black silk 
sling, and the hands, always thin, 
seemed to show more blue veins, and 
look more delicate and nervous than 
usual. His hands were even more 
characteristic than his face. He was 
painting, and beside him his palette 
was fixed on a music stand. 

“A very awkward arrangement,” he 
laughingly said, “but the best I can 
do, for I can no longer hold the palette 
at all.” 

“But the stand is just the right 
height, and looks all right,” I said. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” he replied, “a 
subtle difference in color is very slight, 
but when you are standing back from 
your canvas and decide that a particu- 
lar shade is wanted on a particular 
point of a particular nose, if you have 
the palette on your hand you can mix 
it at once, while if you have to walk 
back six or eight feet to the palette to 
prepare the paint to complete this little 
alteration, you may just get sufficiently 
off the shade to entirely alter the idea. 
I weigh every tone. I am not an im- 
pressionist.” 

Seeing Mr. Orchardson working un- 
der such circumstances struck me as 
ove of the most sad and pitiful things 
I had ever known. Here was he, one 
of the greatest painters of the day, 
still in the prime of life, working 
against the most horrible odds, and yet 
sticking to it in a manner everyone 
must admire and few realize, for he 
always tried to make light of the sit- 
uation. He painted his picture of Sir 
Peter Russell under these circum- 
stances, also the portrait of Miss Fair- 
fax Rhodes. Among his best-known 
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portraits are Mrs. Pattison, Sir David 
Stewart, and Sir Walter Gilbey. 

Orchardson’s famous picture of four 
royal generations (called “Windsor 
Castle, 1897,”) was finished in April, 
1900, for that year’s Academy. I went 
one afternoon a week before to have 
a look at it. The painter and his wife 
were having tea in the splendid dining- 
room at Portland Place, and he was 
thoroughly enjoying his buttered toast 
after a hard day. 

“T like sitting at a table for my tea,” 
he said, “especially since my arm be- 
came troublesome, for even now I 
really cannot balance a cup. Congrat- 
ulate me, however, for I have dis- 
carded my sling to-day after two 
years.” 

Poor man, what he had suffered dur- 
ing those two years in his left arm. 
Yet the man who could not hold a cup 
could paint a picture. 

The canvas was enormous—simple 
and striking. The quiet dignity of 
Queen Victoria on the left, and the 
happy little family group of the Prince 
of Wales, Duke of York, and: baby 
Prince Edward, was very charming. 

“A difficult subject,” sighed Orchard- 
son. “It took me months to make up 
my mind how to tackle it at all. Two 
black frock-coats and a lady in black 
seemed impossible, till I insisted on 
having the child and his white frock 
to introduce the human interest. For 
days and days I wandered about Wind- 
sor to find a suitable room to paint the 
group in, and nothing took my fancy 
till I came to this long corridor. This 
is a corner just as it stands. The dark 
cabinet throws out the Queen’s head. 
The carpet gives warmth. The settee 
is good color.” 

“How very like that chair the Prince 
has his hand on is to one of your old 
Empire chairs,” I exclaimed. The 
great painter laughed. 

“It is mine. I lent it, you see. They 
had nothing quite so suitable as mine 


there, so I just painted in one of my 
own.” 

It was only five days before the pic- 
ture was to go to Burlington House. 
The Prince of Wales (alas, the only 
portrait he painted of King Edward 
VII.) was unfinished; one of the three 
busts was not even touched, besides 
many other minor details. 

“Will you ever be ready?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! I once painted half 
my Academy picture in the last week. 
I take a long while thinking and plan- 
ning, but only a short time actually 
painting. I shall be ready all right. 
At any time I rarely paint more than 
four hours a day, often only two; so 
you see I can accomplish a fair amount 
with an eight hours’ day.” 

In 1887 the Orchardsons moved from 
Victoria to Portland Place. The new 
house offered all the room required for 
his large family, but there was ho 
studio. Nothing daunted, the artist de- 
signed a studio out of the stable at the 
back, and made one of the finest 
ateliers in London, where stables and 
loose-boxes had once stood. He was 
not the first artist to do this, for Tur- 
ner, the great landscape painter, who 
lived in Queen Anne Street, close by, 
had his studio in the stable which later 
adjoined my father’s house in Harley 
Street, where I was born. It was in 
that stable-studio Turner painted some 
of his finest pictures, and it was in a 
stable-studio a hundred years later 
that Orchardson painted his most fa- 
mous canvases. 

Rich tapestries hung upon the walls. 
Old chairs of the Directoire and Em- 
pire periods stood about on parquet 
floors, on which was reflected the red 
glow from a huge blazing fire. 

The upstairs rooms, with their pil- 
lars and conservatory, formed the 
background of such pictures as “Her 
Mother’s Voice,” “Reflections,” “Mu- 
sic, When Soft Voices Die, Vibrates in 
the Memory,” and “A Tender Chord,” 
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and bits of the studio often served as 
backgrounds, just as his Adams satin- 
wood chairs, his clocks and candelabra, 
glass and old Sheffield plate, stood as 
models. 

Orchardson was a man of wide in- 
terests. He was always liberal in his 
outlook. Anything new, no matter by 
whom or what form it took, interested 
him, and he was particularly good to 
young men. For instance, a portrait 
of Professor Lorimer, of Edinburgh, 
was sent by his son to the Academy. 
No one had then heard of young Lori- 
mer, but the picture was accepted and 
hung on the line. Two or three years 
after, when the artist was in London, 
he was introduced to Orchardson, who 
at once exclaimed: 

“J. H. Lorimer’! Ah, yes! I re- 
member. I hung a picture of yours 
on the line at the Academy a few years 
ago, because it showed promise.” And 
thus began a delightful friendship. 

That was his way. Whenever he 
could do a young artist a good turn, 
he did so; whenever he could say a 
word of encouragement, he was always 
willing; and endless are the visits he 
paid to the studios of youthful aspir- 
ants, and many the kindly words of 
advice and encouragement he left be- 
hind. 

He thought it one of the crying 
shames of the day that more was not 
done for painters and sculptors. He 
considered our public buildings and 
open spaces should be adorned by 
sculpture, that our public libraries and 
edifices should be decorated by paint- 
ings. “There is just as good talent as 
ever there was,” he would say, “if 
these millionaires would only encour- 
age it, and not pay vast sums for spu- 
rious old masters. You have only to 
call a thing old, and it will be bought, 
but call the same thing nei, and no one 
will even look at it.” 

Speaking to him once about a fellow- 
artist’s death, I said what a pity it 
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was a man should live to over-paint 
himself, just as men lived to over-write 
themselves—paint until their eye has 
lost all idea of form and color. 

He did not agree to this. “Once a 
painter, always a painter,” he de- 
clared. “Our individual taste improves, 
our life becomes more educated, until 
we look upon work as bad that years 
before we thought good. In fact,” he 
maintained, “if the early pictures of an 
artist were put with his later work, 
you would probably find that he had 
not deteriorated at all.” He gave as 
an illustration the works in the Man- 
chester Exhibition—where one man 
had, perhaps, twenty pictures, painted 
in different years, hung side by side; 
and these, he maintained, one and all 
reached a certain standard, and did not 
deteriorate or improve very much with 
years. 

Once asked to paint a picture con- 
taining several portraits, he agreed, al- 
though the subjects were not handsome 
—ugly, in fact. 

“What a trial that must be to you.” 

“Oh, dear, no! I far prefer an ugly 
face to a beautiful one. It is generally 
so much more interesting.” 

“Then you choose their dresses and 
surroundings, presumably?” 

“No; I do not. I like to paint them 
as they are, and in their own home, 
Dressing them up and giving them 
strange surroundings takes away their 
identity, and makes a picture, but not 
a portrait. Men paint with their 
brain, and if they haven’t got brains,. 
no amount of teaching will make them 
artists. They must feel what they do 
with the mind. Color is in the artist 
himself, but he must learn for years 
and years, not to paint, but to draw. 
Drawing can only be acquired, and is 
difficult at first. No man can hope to 
be an artist until drawing is no longer. 
a difficulty. Then, but not till then, 
he may start to paint. Look how beau- 
tifully Frenchmen draw.” 
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“Art is poorly paid, and a disheart- 
ening affair. When I see and hear of 
the thousands of ‘artists’ barely earning 
a living to keep body and soul together, 
it makes me positively sick.” 

One day a friend brought a beautiful 
bunch of roses to Portland Place. Mrs. 
Orchardson was so delighted with 
them, she took them into the studio to 
show her husband. 

“Can’t you paint them?” she replied. 

“Well, they are lovely,” he replied. 
And after thinking a moment, he went 
and fetched a large canvas, on which 
he had drawn roughly his scheme for 
the now famous picture of “The Young 
Duke.” Many feet of white canvas 
and charcoal lines were there. The 
rest of the scheme and the color was 
only in the artist’s head. He fetched 
a bowl, placed the roses in it, and there 
and then painted the flowers upon the 
great white canvas. So began the pic- 
ture. He never touched a petal from 
that day, and painted his picture round 
the bowl of roses. 

Flowers and the country were al- 
ways attractive to Orchardson, and in 
1897 he bought a house near Farning- 
ham. 

Once settled, they were invited to a 
large county dinner-party to be intro- 
duced to their neighbors. Just before 
it was time to dress for dinner, it was 
discovered that Orchardson had not 
brought his dress clothes from London. 
Should they send a message that they 
could not go? No; they decided that 
would be ridiculous. Had he a frock- 
coat? No; he had not even that in the 
country, and a blue serge suit was all 
that could be produced. Accordingly 
the artist appeared at the formal 
county dinner arranged in his special 
honor, more like an English yachtsman 
than a dinner-party guest; and, to add 
to their misery—it had taken so long to 
hunt for the clothes, and it took much 
longer to drive than they had antici- 
pated—the guests had already sat down 
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when they were ushered into the din- 
ing-room. 

For many years before this, the Or- 
chardsons lived off and on at Westgate. 
It was there he built the tennis-court— 
real tennis—not lawn tennis—that from 
first to last cost about £3,000. That 
game was his recreation and his amuse- 
ment, and round him the painter col- 
lected tennis players from all over the 
world. He called it the “king of 
games,” just as he called fly-fishing the 
“king of sports.” 

Speaking to a man who constantly 
played tennis with Orchardson in the 
early ‘eighties, he remarked: 

“I was often amazed how that lan- 
guid, gentlemanly man could suddenly 
become so actively energetic as Or- 
chardson was when he played tennis. 
He was not in the first flight with Sir 
Edward Gray or Alfred Lyttelton, but 
he held his own with men like Lord 
Forrester, Julian Marshall, or even 
with Heathcote, and he sometimes 
played with Lambert, the professional. 
At that time the tennis-courts in Eng- 
land might have been counted on the 
fingers. There was one at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, one at the Bedford 
Hotel. Brighton, and one at Lords; and 
I doubt if there are many more, even 
to-day.” 

Tennis, fishing, and bric-d-brac were 
certainly Orchardson’s hobbies. 

When they decided to give up West- 
gate, the journey being too long for 
week-ends, he tried to sell the house. 
That was easy enough, but no one 
would buy the tennis court. Time went 
on but no bids of any kind were made. 
The costly court was an incubus in- 
stead of an attraction. Finally, the 
land on which it stood was sold, and 
the £3,000 worth of bricks and mortar 
were lowered to the ground. It is 
now a garden. 

Another hobby besides tennis was old 
furniture. One of his most prized 
treasures was an old piano, a Vienna 
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Flugel of the seventeenth century, con- 
taining peals, drums and bells. It 
was shaped like an ordinary grand, 
with rounded side-pieces of beautiful 
rich colored mahogany, and in tone re- 
sembled a spinette. One day, walking 
down Oxford Street, he saw the end 
of this Flugel piano sticking out of 
some straw outside an auctioneer’s. 
The wood and form struck him, and he 
pulled aside the straw to examine it 
more closely. He had the legs brought 
out to him, and found they were fig- 
ures supporting worlds, on which the 
piano rested. Charmed and delighted 
at the whole design, he offered to bid 
for it—and as only two very old mu- 
sicians, who remembered the piano in 
their youth, bid against him, it was 
knocked down to him. This he gave 
a year or two ago, with a tall harp 
piano, to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. Afterwards he found the only 
other one in England was owned by the 
Queen, and stood at Windsor. 

“Funny things happen sometimes,” 
he once said. “This morning I re- 
ceived a letter from America, many 
pages long, from a man who is writing 
a play, and he says, ‘I want your gra- 
cious permission to use your picture of 
“Napoleon on the Deck of the Belle- 
pheron.” I will have it copied in the 
best possible style, frame and all, and 
use it on the hoardings with your name 
in full underneath.’ Frame and all, 
and my name underneath. What an 
offer! Evidently he thinks no higher 
compliment could be paid me.” 

Continuing, he told another story:— 

“Lately a man from Scotland wrote 
to say he had been left a very valua- 
ble collection of paintings by his 
father, amongst them one of mine 
which was not signed—would I kindly 
tell him when it was painted. I had 
no recollection of the picture, and asked 
him to send it up. It came—and—well 
—it was not mine; never in my life 
have I seen anything so awful. Poor 
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man! If all his ‘very valuable collec- 
tion’ was like that, I pity him. 

“Another time, much the same thing 
happened, and the picture was nearly 
as bad; but alas! it was mine; an early 
indiscretion; so I replied regretting ex- 
tremely to own it bad come from my 
brush, and five minutes of its company 
had made me so ill I returned it at 
once.” : 

Funnily enough, he who had himself 
painted so many portraits, disliked 
nothing in the world so much as sit- 
ting himself. 

“T am a fidget,” he said, “and it wor- 
ries me to keep still. When Charlie 
(that is his son) asked me to sit to him 
in the autumn of ‘98, I said, ‘My dear 
boy, I would rather do anything else 
in the world for you than sit.’ How- 
ever, his mother persuaded me that it 
would be to Charlie’s advantage, and ‘ 
therefore, like a weak man—for man 
is always weak in the hands of woman 
—I gave in. The boy painted it very 
cleverly, and people tell me it is a good 
portrait. Not that I know much about 
that, for no one knows what he really 
looks like. His style is so utterly dif- 
ferent from mine I am, unfortunately, 
of no help to him at all, and I think he 
is perfectly right in trying to avoid 
copying my method, and striking out a 
line of his own.” Mr. Charles Or- 
chardson, R.B.A., is now head of the 
St. John’s Wood Art Schools, and is 
well represented in this year’s Acad- 
emy by his much talked of picture 
“Tf?” 

In spite of this dislike of being 
painted or photographed, Orchardson 
did a portrait of himself for the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence in 1890, where it 
now hangs. 

Before closing these few stray rem- 
iniscences, it may interest readers to 
know that Orchardson’s settling in 
London was a matter of pure chance. 
Sitting in his little studio in Edinburgh, 
he read long accounts of the great Ex- 
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hibition of 1862. “By Jove, I'll go and 
have a look at it,”’ he said. No sooner 
said than done. With a small hand- 
bag he came to London. The die was 
cast. He never returned to Edinburgh 
to live. He did not even go up to 
fetch his things, although he always re- 
tained his love of Scotland and his ac- 
cent. He was just twenty-nine when 
he came to London, full of enthusiasm, 
but not overblessed with the world’s 
goods. Those early days in this great 
city were days of work and struggle 
for John Pettie, Peter Graham, John 
MacWhirter, and William Quiller Or- 
chardson, who all came together, and 
lived together in Pimlico, and then in 
Fitzroy Square. They all worked in 
black and white to keep the pot boiling, 
and right merry they were in those 
long ago days. All attained success. 
Orchardson’s first stroke of luck came 
three years after his arrival in London, 
when he won £100 prize for “The Chal- 
lenge,” and for the next forty-five years 
he continued to work steadily, and 
climbed the ladder of fame rung by 
rung. He was made an A.R.A. in 
1868, R.A. in 1883, and D.C.L. of Ox- 
ford in 1907, when he was also given a 
knighthood. 

My last personal recollection of Sir 
William was only a few weeks ago—I 
was sitting to Herbert Hampton, the 
famous sculptor. One day we were 
talking about Orchardson, and Mr. 
Hampton was eulogistic in speaking of 
his work, and regretted Sir William 
had never been to his studio. 

“T will ask him to come.” Below is 
his reply, written on March 12th, 1910, 
exactly a month before his death. 


Dear Mrs. Tweedie, 

So sorry to be all day engaged! Give 
me another day—do—Yours ever so 
much. 

W. Q. Orchardson. 

Have sitter waiting. 


It was his habit to go out daily for 
fresh air, and, when able for it, for ex- 
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ercise, so I suggested fetching him in a 
taxi the next time I was to sit. To 
this he replied a few days later:— 
Dear Mrs. Tweedie, 

So do I (this refers to a remark that 
I wished I was the sitter). I should 
have loved the tazvi, and your present- 
ment at the hands of Herbert Hamp- 
ton. It must be worth seeing—but that 
I have promised to be at the meeting 
to-morrow of the Fine Art Section of 
the White City, of which I am Chair- 
man—Horrid, is it not? With many 
thanks and more regrets, Yours, 

W. Q. Orchardson. 

That funeral service at the quaint 
little church standing back from the 
rush and turmoil of Piccadilly, gath- 
ered together many representative men 
and women to do honor to the grand 
old Scotchman. The congregation in- 
cluded Miss Orchardson  (grand- 
daughter), Lord Swaythling, Sir Ed- 
ward Poynter, the President of the 
Royal Academy. and the following 
Royal Academicians: — Mr. George 
Clausen, Mr. Ernest Crofts, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, Sir Luke Fildes, Mr. A. C. 
Gow, Mr. W. Goscombe John, Mr. J. 
MacWhirter, Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. 
J. S. Sargent, Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon, Mr. Marcus Stone, 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir E. A. 
Waterlow, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, and 
Mr. Henry Woods, with Mr. Alfred 
East, A.R.A., Mr. Joseph Farquharson, 
A. R. A., Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., and 
Mr. Fred A. Eaton (secretary of the 
Royal Academy); Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, Sir 
James Dewar, F.R.S., Sir Isidore 
Spielmann, Mr. H. Spielmann, the 
Chairman of the London County Coun- 
cil, and Mr. Robinson (the late Chair- 
man), Sir George and Lady Reid, Lady 
Younghusband, Sir Squire Bancroft, 
Lady Macmillan, Lady Fildes, Mr. H. 
A. Olivier, secretary, Mr. Harold Speed, 
and other members of the Society of 
Portrait Painters, Mr. T. B. Kenning- 
ton (vice-president of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Oil Painters), Mr. George Alex- 
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ander, Mr. Reginald Barrett, Mr. Hip- 
polyte J. Blane (Royal Scottish Acad- 
emy), Mr. H. de T. Glazebrook, Mr. 
J. H. Lorimer. These were his friends. 
Busy people all of them, but yet they 
had found time to steal an hour to 
the memory of a dear and valued 
friend. 

Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 
was among the first to express to the 
family her sympathy with them in their 
bereavement. Her Royal Highness tel- 
egraphed to Mr. Charles Orchardson as 
follows:—“Please accept our warmest 
sympathy at the loss of your father— 
a great loss also to the whole of the 
art world.” 

Orchardson was a delightful racon- 
teur, and although I knew him inti- 
mately for twenty years, I have never 
heard him say an unkind work of any- 
one, and often admired the refinement 
of thought and delightful belief in 
everyone and in everything beautiful. 
He was by nature a serious, thought- 
ful man, although a certain air of 
gaiety overspread his speech, and a 
merry twinkle often sparkled in his 
eye. He told stories dramatically, 
quickly turning from grave to gay. 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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Although casual in manner, unconven- 
tional in ideas, and remiss in answer- 
ing letters, he never seemed to give of- 
fence to anyone. That same slack, 
casual way of acting on impulse that 
brought young Orchardson to London 
in 1862, remained through life. He 
never could make plans any more than 
he could keep accounts. He seldom 
knew from week to week where he 
would be. He was, in fact, irrespon- 
sible by nature, but so sweet in char- 
acter that the gods smiled on him and 
oblivion of time was excused, just a» 
forgetfulness of appointments was ex- 
onerated. That was the man; when 
work was foremost, all was changed. 
No one was ever more punctilious in 
the studio, where nothing was a 
trouble. He thought his plans and 
schemes out for hours and days and 
weeks. Then, when once he had really 
made up his mind, he deviated little 
from his idea and was a remarkably 
rapid worker. 

Orchardson was a great painter and 
a kindly man. The world is the 
poorer for his death. Such men can 
ill be spared. ° 





IN KAMBODIA. 


By Sis Huen C.LiFForD, K.C.M.G. 


I. 
DAWN ON THE MEKONG. 
Fair Spirit! who doth show 
But seldom on this earth thy gentle 
face, 
Thy widespread wings are drooping, 
for a space 
Above the water, and thy calm doth 
throw 
Its mantle o’er the place. 


For one enchanted hour 
Imprisoned fantasies may find release; 
The burning throb of heart and brain 
can cease; 


And, like the perfume of some scented 
flower, 
Is blown the breath of peace. 
—Arthur BE. J. Legge. 


_ The little Attalo, her decks littered 


by crowds of native families, who 
camped in small groups amid an abun- 
dance of bundles, baskets, fruit, betel- 

boxes, babies, and other miscellaneous — 
trash, slipped her moorings from the 
quay, dropped down the winding Sai- 
gon river, and panted out to sea. A 


couple of hours later she was thrusting 
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her blunt nose into the ruddy waters 
of the Mekong. 

These pour out into the China Sea 
through half a dozen mouths, bearing 
with them the rich freight of soil gar- 
nered during their passage across half 
the Asiatic continent, which even in 
historic times has wrought immense 
changes in the coast country here- 
abouts. The sight of this great stream 
of mud-red river imparts a thrill even 
now, when one recalls the immense dis- 
tances which it has traversed from it» 
still obscure sources, yonder, very far 
away, somewhere in the mountains of 
Tibet; but, alas! more than half of 
the mystery that made Francis Garnier 
fall a prey to what he called l’obsession 
du Mékong has been reived from it 
in these latter days. Laos and the 
Shan States and those cruel Kakhyen 
hills, where poor young Margary lost 
his life four-and-thirty years ago, after 
faring alone and without mishap from 
Shanghai to Bhamo, are no longer part 
of the great Unknown. White men 
rule most of them nowadays, have vis- 
ited them in detail over and over 
again, have surveyed and mapped 
them, and have reduced their marvels, 
so to speak, to pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and their mystery to words of 
one syllable. “The Captain of all the 
Rivers,” as Linschoten named the Me- 
kong, with more of enthusiasm than 
accuracy, is a brave and lusty fellow 
still, but he is no longer a brigand 
chief, savage and wild and bloodthirsty. 
Instead he has been woefully trans- 
formed into a disciplined servant of the 
white men, who have filched from him 
all his most intimate secrets, have 
measured his pulses, know his eccen- 
tricities to a fraction, and bend him 
. to their will and to their uses. 

Even here, in Cochin-China, where he 
dies uncleanly amid the mean, flat, 
scrub-covered coast lands, with barely 
a village to break the dead monotony 
of the outlook, he is big enough and im- 
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posing enough to satisfy any legitimate 
expectations, and very glorious he 
seemed to me when I came out of my 
cabin, just as the dawn was breaking, 
and took my seat upon a big coil ot 
ropes at the extreme stern of the little 
ship. I had turned in late the night 
before, and had found three of the four 
berths occupied by muffled forms, 
corpse-like under white coverlets, and 
every window hermetically sealed. The 
atmosphere of the cramped space wa» 
almost solid. Very stealthily I crept 
from window to window, opening each 
noiselessly in fear and trembling, for I 
knew that I was sinning outrageously 
against the sanitary principles of the 
land; but even with open windows the 
closeness had been oppressive, and the 
fresh, clean chill of the dawn-wind 
greeted me with the rough welcome of 
an old friend. And then I saw again 
one of the marvellous sunrises of south- 
eastern Asia,—a sunrise such as is 
only to be witnessed in the Malay Pen- 
insula and southward through the 
islands, or now again ip these low lati- 
tudes of Indo-China. I had seen the 
dawn break often since last I breathed 
the air of Malaya,—in mid-Atlantic, in 
the West Indies, in South America, and 
all along the old highway that carries 
one eastward from Tilbury to Ceylon, 
—and almost I had begun to fancy that 
memory had exaggerated the splendor 
of the daybreak in this remote corner 
of Asia. Now I was to realize that 
my recollection had only left me a pale 
shadow of the truth. 

First, low down in the east, the sky 
waxed faintly luminous, the dead 
darkness growipg wan and _ sallow. 
Then a soft pink tinge became visible, 
and next the sky was ripped suddenly 
across and across by great streaks and 
slashes of crimson. As one watched, 
the intensity of the color kindled and 
glowed, as though mighty bellows were 
at work on the fires of some huge fur- 
nace hidden beneath the sky-line; im- 
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mense waves of crimson spread up and 
up, invading the shadowy clouds in 
quick succession, till the very zenith 
was attained; answering fires awak- 
ened in the western sky, till the whole 
“inverted bowl” of the heavens above 
me was one huge glowing and glorious 
canopy. Here and there, where the 
cloud-banks were massed heavily, the 
hue smouldered sullenly and was 
tinged with purple and gold; in places 
slender inlets of a delicious azure 
showed, ethereal and pure; and again 
the flood of brilliant color shaded away 
to dim reds and rosy pinks against a 
background of luminous gray. For a 
minute or two that wonderful, all-en- 
veloping glow lasted, imparting to the 
swiftly moving waters and to the mean 
landscape a glory that was of heaven, 
not earth; and then, as it seemed, al- 
most in a single bound, the sun sprang 
clear of the horizon, the warm color 
faded and died, as though stricken mot- 
tally, and presently the magic of the 
daybreak had given place to the merci- 
less, colorless heat of the white morn- 
ing of the tropics. 

As I sat watching from my coil of 
cables the earlier processes of this tre- 
mendous transformation-scene, I  be- 
came aware of the proximity of a 
couple of natives. They were shaggy 
peasant folk—Kambodians—with thick 
shocks of hair, round mild faces, and 
squat bodies, wrapped from ankle tu 
chin in old cloths against the chill of 
the dawn-wind. They stood affection- 
ately hand in hand, shadowy in the 
gloaming, and so closely did they re- 
semble a couple of rough Maiays from 
the wilder parts of the Peninsula, that 
from sheer force of habit I spoke to 
them in the vernacular of that now dls- 
tant land. They beamed upon me as 
upon an old friend, and forthwith be- 
came voluble and choragic in a tongue 
which was strange to me—a tongue in 
which each word seemed to have been 
rough-hewn into crude angles by some 
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rude cutting-implement. ‘This, I was 
later to discover, was the Kambodian 
language: for the moment all I knew 
was that it was not Malay. The fact 
that we were mutually unintelligible 
did not seem, however, in any way to 
disconcert my companions. Still stand- 
ing hand in hand, and still speaking in 
chorus, they continued to beam upon 
me with their peculiar mild benevo- 
lence. I was irresistibly reminded of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee; but pres- 
ently it dawned upon me that they 
were seeking to admit me to a confi- 
dence of importance, and that they 
were bent upon assuring me of their 
social standing, which apparently filled 
them with considerable pride and con- 
tent. They never released their grip 
of one another's hands, but with the 
disengaged members they from time to 
time made feeble, half-hearted gestic- 
ulations. Especially did they display 
an interest, and a certain proud pro- 
prietary air, in a man who lay prostrate, 
and to all seeming dead, at their feet, 
and their mild, calmly happy faces, 
their affectionate attitude to one an- 
other, and their benevolent concern 
for the corpse, had in them something 
quite extraordinarily engaging. Never 
have I chanced upon two men who 
seemed to be more overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness. 

It was with a pang, therefore, that I 
presently discovered, by the aid of the 
strengthening daylight, that my friends 
were manacled wrist to wrist, and that 
the dead man, who seemed so to excite 
their interest, was their warder, an 
Anamite policeman, fast asleep. 

Later on I saw the policeman awake, 
for on our arrival at Phnom Penh my 
two friends, still hand in hand. melted 
into the crowd of natives which stood 
awaiting the steamer on the little float- 
ing landing-place, and departed smil- 
ing, I make no doubt, that same kindly 
benevolent smile. The policeman—a 
person in coarse duck, trimmed becom- 
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ingly in blue, and with a palm-leaf hat 
of great size upon his head—darted 
hither and thither in search of them 
during five distracted minutes, and then 
set off down the quay, running a» 
though pursued by many devils. Trun- 
cheon in hand, his legs going like pieces 
of clock-work, he passed out of sight. 
I picture him still running,—he looked 
as though he would never stop,—and 
my friends as still smiling, though no 
longer hand in hand. From their 
point of view, at any rate, the end of 
the incident afforded them a justifica- 
tion for any amount of smiling. 


II. 
UP THE MBKONG TO PHNOM PENH. 


Water, water everywhere. 
—The Ancient Mariner. 


The Mekong from the mouth to 
Phnom Penh is rather a dreary river. 
The banks are low; flood-water wan- 
ders far in-shore; it is not easy to de- 


termine where river-bed has its ending, 
where terra firma its beginning. Now 
and again one catches fleeting glimpses 
of wide stretches of rice-field with vil- 
lages—the houses built on piles under 
groves of cocoanut, betel-palms and 
fruit trees—tucked away behind them, 
their feet in the back-wash from the 
flood. Here and there naked-looking 
cotton-trees, with stiff arms  out- 
stretched, run in straight lines across 
the sodden landscape; or a rickety land- 
ing-stage, attached to some unknown 
Hinterland by a road more than half 
under water, marks a halting-place for 
ships. For this land, rightly regarded, 
is an Egypt which is naturally fertile, 
and upon which an inconvenient Nile 
plays annually grim practical jokes. 
Left to itself, the valley of the Mekong 
is precisely what is the Malay Penin- 
sula—a tropical garden in which all 
green things grow apace in luxuriant 
profusion almost as you watch them. 
The country, however, is not left to it- 
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self. Each year, with the melting ot 
the snows in the Himalayas, the river 
comes down in angry spate, deposit- 
ing huge quantities of mud (which are 
not in the least wanted) over all the flat 
lands that lie about its mouth and for 
a long distance up its course. Given 
time, Indo-China may eventually spread 
out and out to sea till it becomes one 
with the Philippines, when all manner 
of delicate international questions may 
arise to puzzle the diplomatists of a 
geological future; but a more imme- 
diately practical consideration is that 
for half the year the population of the 
lower part of the Mekong valley is re- 
duced to an uncomfortable amphibian 
existence. The seasons are officially 
divided into the seasons of high and 
low water, but these again must be sub- 
divided by the months during which 
there is too little water in the smaller 
rivers for these to be navigable, and 
when there is still too much water 
upon the land-tracks for traffic to be 
possible. To the ease-loving natives 
of the valley, doubtless, all this is not 
without its compensations. Even the 
unreasonable European cannot blame a 
man for idleness because he does not 
attempt to cultivate land which is two 
feet under water; and for the rest, cir- 
cumstances impose some sort of limit 
upon the restless itinerating propensi- 
ties of the intruders from the West. 
None the less, there must be a meas- 
ure of discomfort inseparable from 
life in which for half of each year one’s 
feet are never, and the rest of one not 
often, out of water. Men have 
chanted pans without number in 
praise of Nature’s wonder-work in 
Egypt, but never has her mechanical 
unreason been made more manifest 
than here. It is magnificent, no doubt. 
to turn a desert into a garden, but it 
is sheer stupidity annually to convert a 
garden into a slough of despond. 

The floods were subsiding rapidly as 
the Attalo made her way up-stream, 
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and once in a while we ran ashore. 
When this happened, after a languid 
effort to get off the mud,—the sort of 
effort which a sleepy man makes to rid 
himself of a troublesome fiy,—we set- 
tled down with admirable philosophy 
to endure suffocation and to await the 
slow rise of the tide. Occasionally we 
anchored in mid-stream, and took in 
miscellaneous rubbish, by way of 
cargo, from clumsy native boats which 
lolied out to meet us; sometimes upon 
a floating landing-stage we found a 
disconsolate Frenchman seated upon 
his trunk, with a little knot of na- 
tives grouped around him; and at Sadec 
we picked up half a dozen bearded Ro- 
man Catholic priests, the ubiquitous 
agents of the Société des Missions 
Etrangéres. 

On the second day out, as we drew 
near to Phnom Penh, 
round and about began te show more 
frequent signs of habitation. The 
houses, strutting upon piles were now 


of purely Malayan type, and everything 
that was the handiwork of man could 


be fitted with its technical Malay 
name, and had its exact counterpart in 
the Peninsula. There is indeed in 
this neighborhood a large population 
of Malays, mostly fisher-folk; but the 
Kambodians themselves, though they 
approximate ethnologically far more 
nearly to the Thai than to the Malayan 
type, possess a civilization which is cu- 
riously similar to that of their Muham- 
madan neighbors. 

Phnom Penh is situated at the point 
where the river which flows to the 
Mekong from the great lake of Ton-lé 
Sap joins its waters to those of the 
main stream. “The Big River,” as it 
is here called,—no one ever alludes to 
it as the Mekong,—pours down red and 
angry, and heavy with silt. The river 
from Ton-lé Sap has a current almost 
as strong; but its waters are the color 
of steel, with heavy leaden patches and 
streaks furrowing their surface. Ata 


the country. 
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point on the right bank just above the 
junction of the rivers, stands Phnom 
Penh, with a pagoda crowning the lit- 
tle conical knoll after which the place 
is called. 

The town is a long line of buildings, 
unmistakably French in design and 
shape and coloring,—hotels and shops, 
a very modest Residency, and some 
pretentious public offices,—that fades 
away on either hand into the tiled or 
thatched roofs of the huddled native 
quarters. Groves of palm-trees abound; 
but everywhere the land is flat, holding 
itself with apparent difficulty above 
the level of the flood; and the only re- 
lief afforded to the eye is furnished by 
the little knoll, barely sixty feet in 
height, upon which rests a modern pa- 
goda, a few small shrines, and a solid, 
tapering dagoba. 

In and around Phnom Penh are the 
beautiful French roads that look so 
pretty and are of such scant utility— 
roads made of the rich red laterite, 
which presents such a marvellous con- 
trast of color to the throng of green 
things amidst which they run. A road 
has for the past fifteen or twenty years 
been creeping almost inch by inch from 
Phnom Penh to Kam-pot, the one pos- 
sible port of Kambodia. The dis- 
tance is something under a hundred 
miles through flat country which pre- 
sents no engineering difficulties of mo- 
ment, yet many cynics profess to be- 
lieve that the road to Kam-pot will 
never reach its destination. They 
state, too.—with how much truth I 
know not,—that big bridges have been 
put in in several places in anticipation 
of the coming of the road which comes 
not, and that these, being made of 
wood, are already too rotten for use. 
The fact appears to be that the exist- 
ing system of government calls for so 
large an expenditure on account of 
personal emoluments, that too little is 
left over for many much-needed public 
works. Yet the office of the depart- 
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ment of Travauxe Publics at Phnom 
Penh is an imposing edifice, and is only 
one of many of its kind. If Kambo- 
dia were under British, not French, 
protection, the administrative business 
of the place would be run in one sin- 
gle, rather cramped, certainly incon- 
venient, and quite possibly insanitary 
block of Government buildings; but you 
would certainly find motor traffic, and 
probably a railway, linking Phnom Penh 
to Kam-pot. The French method is 
unquestionably the more comfortable 
for the fonctionnaires; ours is con- 
ceivably the better for dull things like 
trade and prosperity, the opening up 
of the country, and the enrichment 
(not to mention the ensuing demoraliza- 
tion) of the native population. After 
all, it is purely a question of divergent 
ideals. We are apt to forget that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire—espe- 
cially in a hot climate. The French, 
perhaps, remember it somewhat too 
constantly. 

The French quarter, apart from some 
more or less comfortless hotels and 
cafés, and some peculiarly indifferent 
shops, is composed of the enormous 
public offices—about half a dozen of 
them—and a number of small bunga- 
lows nearly hidden in leafy gardens. 
The native quarter contains a big, evil- 
smelling market, wherein masses of 
fish and immense quantities of decay- 
ing vegetable matter are exposed for 
sale; the usual Chinese shops; others 
presided over by bearded traders from 
British India; and innumerable Kam- 
bodian houses of various sizes, degrees 
of dirt, and shades of villainy,—all 
perched upon piles, and most of them 
standing down in the half water-loggea 
hollows far below the surface of the 
embanked roadways. Between the 
French and the native quarters, and 
separated from the river brink by a 
cluster of native houses and gardens. 
are two big enclosures surrounded by 
high walls. The first is that of the 
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Palace of the king; the second en- 
shrines the Royal Pagoda. 

There is something at once arresting 
and distinctively Oriental about these 
buildings as viewed from beyond the 
walls. The tiled roofs, profusely dec- 
orated in gold-leaf and bright colors, 
are ornamented by great upward 
branching horns, from the tips of 
which little bells depend, trembling and 
tinkling perpetually. The slender 
peaks of golden and plain stone dago- 
bas point heavenward. The whole, 
seen against its background of green 
trees and serene blue sky, produces an 
effect at once charming and suggestive. 


III. 

THE PALACB OF THE KAMBODIAN KING. 
Now we have come to our Kingdom, 

And the law is thus and thus. 
Our legions wait at the palace gate— 

Little it profits us, 
Now we are come to our Kingdom. 

—The Naulahka. 

The enclosure of the Royal Pagoda 
is a broad space, swept and garnished. 
It is appropriately inhabited by many 
devils, most of them worse than the 
last. Hundreds of these are to be 
found on the rudely painted frescoes of 
the cloisters which gird the enclosure 
about, for here is painted in crude, 
garish colors the story of the Rama- 
yana,—at first sight a curious adorn- 
ment for a Buddhist temple. The 
other devils are less easily discerned, 
yet their handiwork hits you in the 
face at every turn. It is better to re- 
main without. The roofs of the shrines, 
with their grotesque upward-curving 
and divergent horns of many hues, have 
an originality and grace of their own, 
—they are probably reproductions of 
some ancient traditional design,—and 
the tiny tinkling bells, restless in the 
wind, make engaging music. 

The interiors are less satisfactory, 
and even the exteriors are defaced by 
hideous park-railings of European cast- 
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ing and ugly brick stairways. Inside 
the central temple there is an erect fig- 
ure of Buddha, about the size of a 
child of twelve, with big Bornean dia- 
monds set in the forehead, hands, and 
feet, the whole being thickly encrusted 
with gems. It is fashioned of solid 
gold, but has no pretence to artistic 
merit in design or execution. You 
learn its value in dollars without sen- 
sible emotion. A similar indifference, 
however, can hardly have been felt by 
the present reigning monarch, for this 
figure was made in obedience to the 
last will and testament of his predeces- 
sor, King Norodom, who bequeathed all 
his crown jewels to the temple for the 
purpose, laid down the dimensions of 
the figure with meticulous care, im- 
posed upon his successor the solemn 
duty of carrying out his design, but 
unaccountably omitted to leave enough 
of the precious metal for the purpose. 
It must have been sufficiently exasper- 
ating to see all the crown jewels going 
away from the wearer of the crown 
without that unfortunate person’s con- 
sent asked or given. but it surely was 
adding insult to injury to require the 
victim of this act of spoliation to pro- 
vide an extra score of pounds avoirdu- 
pois of gold, or thereabouts, as a set- 
ting for them in their new home. 
However, Preas Bat Somdach Preas 
Sisovath Chom Chakrepongs [I delight 
in the sound of “Chakrepongs”!], the 
present King of Kambodia, loyally car- 
ried out the. behests of his royal prede- 
cessor, and as a consequence hardly 
has a ring to his finger or an ounce of 
gold te his name, beyond the three-and- 
thirty, thousand dollars which he draws 
monthly from the Treasury. 

A huge sedent Buddha is dimly seen 
in the obscurity beyond the figure of 
gold, and two long glass cases on either 
side, flanking the shrine, contain all 
manner of gold and silver utensils and 
rare pieces of gold and copper enamel 
work, which also are part of the be- 
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quest of Norodom the King. Even 
here, however, the demons of incongru- 
ity have been at work, else had they 
hardly whispered to the dying monarch 
to add to his other gifts certain atro- 
cious, fly-blown glass shades protecting 
artificial flowers that should never 
have been fashioned by man. 

Outside in the sunshine of the en- 
closure other devils have been busy 
besides the devil of incongruity. 

Under a canopy and upon a pedestal 
there prances a horse—the conven- 
tional war-horse of the conventional 
sculptor.¢ Astride of it, leaning 
slightly baekward, with one hand toy- 
ing with the bridle and the other hold- 
ing a cocked hat down-swept in an- 
swering salutation, sits a long and in- 
credibly lithe European figure. <A 
small, flat-featured Kambodian head, 
presumably a passable likeness of 
Norodom the King, of pious memory, 
surmounts the whole erection. The 
thing is new gilt all over, like a sham 
half-sovereign. 

Now, this statue has a story con- 
nected with it. Norodom the King, 
being anxious to emulate in all matters 
the great ones of the earth, allowed 
himself to be persuaded by a French- 
man, who was half commercial tray- 
eller, half adventurer, that an eques- 
trian effigy of himself was one of the 
indispensable appurtenances of royalty. 
And it was here that all the devils be- 
gan to work. The adventurer, having 
secured the commission from the king 
at a moment when the Débdcle found 
many French towns in possession of 
equestrian statues of the Third Napo- 
leon for which they had no manner of 
use, purchased one of these for a song, 
decapitated the ex-Emperor in true rev- 
olutionary fashion, and screwed a 
head, purporting to be a likeness of 
Norodom, on to the mutilated trunk. 
On his return to Kambodia with the 
statue, the manner in which it had 
been got did not prevent the commer- 
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cial traveller from presenting a bill for 
it which caused the king to pull a very 
long face, and for a space the prospect 
of obtaining payment seemed preca- 
riously remote. Then the Frenchman 
hit upon a brilliant idea: the statue 
should be erected, he declared, not by 
the king himself, but by his loyal and 
enthusiastic mandarins. The sugges- 
tion cleared the royal brow, and the or- 
der forthwith went forth that the grate- 
ful mandarins should pay for the 
statue. Thus were the frown and the 
discontent transferred, as if by magic, 
from the face of the king to tlmt of his 
chiefs; but the Frenchman was too 
shrewd to allow himself to be for long 
the object of the united disfavor of 
every mandarin in Kambodia. In an 
Oriental State such a position has its 
obvious disadvantages, and the man 
who chances to fill it has his anxious 
preoccupations. In all haste he whis- 
pered in the ears of the mandarins 
that, in all civilized lands, these things 
were merely «a matter of form. Nom- 
inally it was the chiefs who paid, but 
compulsory contributions levied from 
a loyal populace, and levied in such a 
manner as to leave a margin of profit 
in the hands of the collector, were the 
approved method of payment. Once 
more magically were the countenances 
of the great ones cleared, and the peo- 
ple paid, as, poor devils, they always 
do pay. 


“NORODOM, THE KING, 
BRECTED BY HIS GRATEFUL MANDARINS 
AND PEOPLB.”’ 
runs the legend on the pedestal. The 
mandarins had every reason to be 
grateful, and so had the people for that 
matter. It is not always, in the East 
or out of it, that their contributions are 

thus publicly acknowledged. 

The interior of the Palace of the 
king is a thing to shudder at, not to 
see. It is a florid Frenchman's at- 
tempt to graft a tawdry Versailles on 
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to a dirt-loving and slovenly East. The 
columns of the big audience-hall—it is 
a show place, and only used on very 
great occasions—are set with great 
slabs of mirror on each of their facets, 
the glass as ill-kept as a factory win- 
dow. Down the long walls windows, 
under each of which is set an ornate 
table, from the twisted legs of which 
the gilt is peeling, alternate with yet 
other mirrors, which give back blue, 
distorted reflections. The windows 
are draped with - brocade curtains, 
faded and filthy. On the rotting ta- 
bles stand artificial flowers under 
dingy glass cases. The throne of the 
king, and that of the second king, are 
tawdry, pyramidal erections that re- 
semble gilt wedding-cakes which have 
been too long in the shop window. The 
uncleanliness of the East is a thing 
which, in some sort, is right and 
proper, holding its approved and ap- 
pointed place in every Oriental picture: 
superimpose it upon tawdry Occidental 
vulgarity. and straightway you join in 
horrid unity the least attractive quali- 
ties of two continents. In the audi- 
ence-hall of Norodom the King—the 
man who ceded his country to France 
as an escape from Siamese aggression, 
and who impoverished his heir in order 
to make his peace with Heaven—you 
find in awful combination both quali- 
ties raised to the power of n. 

He, however, has now for some years 
been gathered to his fathers, there to 
answer for all his misdeeds, (including. 
it is probable, the erection of this ap- 
palling monstrosity), and his brother of 
the difficult name reigns in his stead. 
This is a stout, squat, kindly old gen- 
tleman, dressed in a white coat and 
waistcoat, and a silk sompot—or ample 
loin-cloth worn in the Siamese fashion 
—of a different color for every day in 
the week. He is anxiously and rest- 
lessly courteous, is wreathed in per- 
petual smiles, and bows constantly like 
a mechanical doll. He provides his 
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yisitors with sweet champagne, a 
speech of some length in the vernacu- 
lar, and Manilla cigars. Quite a de- 
cent band discourses music from a 
neighboring shed. He is a strict Bud- 
dhist, patronizes bones and new pago- 
das, and has a high reputation for 
kindliness, generosity, and courage. He 
carries a big cigar in the centre of the 
perpetual smile. His people whisper 
that he is not the rightful king, as he 
is the brother, not the son, of Norodom; 
but he had long been a loyal friend to 
France, had risked his life in order to 
put an end to a rebellion against French 
rule, and generally had deserved well 
of the Republic. Seeing that nowa- 
days in any Protectorate the real power 
has passed into the hands of the pro- 
tecting nation, and influence alone has 
been left to the nominal sovereign. it 
is probable that the selection of the 
present king to succeed Norodom was, 
on the whole, a politic act. Still, the 
people and many of the mandarins do 
not like the position, and innovations of 
this kind in the conservative East al- 
ways are fraught with some measure 
of danger. East of Suez, even more 
than in Europe, it is risky to allow 
legitimist Pretenders to come into be- 
ing. Orientals, more than all other 
men, want a Cause, an Idea, to fight 
and die for, and a Man to lead them. 
A Pretender supplies both require- 
ments. 

The Palace itself was a sort of pale 
reflection of the awful audience-hall; 
but I expect (and hope) that hidden 
away somewhere in its dim interior 
there lurked a few corners of comfort- 
able Oriental dirt and squalor to make” 
glad the heart of the king. 

During the whole of the interview 
with his Majesty, about a dozen la- 
dies of his household, with soft round 
faces, short erect hair, white blouses, 
and colored scarves and sompots, peeped 
and giggled at us round a screen which 
stood behind the king at the end of the 
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room. Nobody interfered, nor was 
there much reason to do so. Consid- 
ered as a dissipation, the amusement 
was sufficiently mild. 


IV. 
THE WARDEKXS OF INDRA’S SWORD. 
The woods decay, the woods decay and 
fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the 
ground, 
Man comes and tills the soil and lies 
, beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the 
swan. 
Me only cruel immortality 
Consumes: I wither slowly in thine 
arms, 
Here, at the quiet limits of the world, 
A white-haired shadow roaming like a 
dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 
Far folded mists, and gleaming halls of 
morn. 
—Tithonus. 


Near the southern gate of the enclos- 
ure in which stands the Palace of the 
Kambodian king, a crazy hut staggers 
upon piles. A wooden stairway, tooth- 
less with age, drops from its door to 
the ground. Up this I scrambled, and 
so entered the shrine of the Sacred 
Sword of Indra, Lord of the Thunders. 
From the distance, half heard, came 
the drone of chanting Buddhist bonzes. 

In the dim interior all at first was 
darkness, out of which presently 
emerged shadowy shapes. *Beneath a 
canopy upon my right sat the effigies 
of the Hindu Trinity—Vishnu, Shiva, 
Indra,—grim, impassive, patient,—the 
old gods who aforetime claimed wor- 
ship from all men in this land, who 
have seen their empire wax and wane, 
und who to-day, deserted, neglected, 
but still feared, find shelter in this 
hovel of the royal compound. It 
seemed to me that there brooded over 
them the pathetic majesty of vanished 
might. These are the gods who can- 
net die. yet their kingdom, which is of 
this world, passeth away. 
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Tawdry ornaments, heaps of decayed 
flowers giving out a faint, sickly odor, 
vessels of gold and silver, candlesticks 
fashioned for use on some Roman Cath- 
olic altar, silk cloths of many colors, 
and small grotesque idols representing 
the minor deities of the Hindu mythol- 
ogy, decked the shrine. The rest of 
the oblong room was bare. The only 
light was that which straggled through 
the low doorway. The red spot of fire 
that smouldered before the altar 
seemed to be wrapped about by a thio 
mist in the heart of which it dully 
glowed. In a corner near the wall fac- 
ing the shrine a foul mosquito-curtain 
was rigged, and from under this, like 
animals disturbed by our intrusion, 
there crept two strange figures. 

They were men, nude to the waist, 
crawling on all-fours, and wearing their 
long hair gathered at the neck into 
frowsy chignons. Weak moustaches 


sprouted from their upper lips; their 


finely-cut straight brows and noses fell 
away to slack mouths and weakling 
chins; chronic aneemia, the result of 
close inter-breeding, was proclaimed 
by each over-refined feature, by every 
motion of each languid limb. I was 
irresistibly reminded of a certain 
smail religious caste in a more distant 
land, children of persecution, whose 
members, isolated in a crowd, have suf- 
fered a like fate, with results as like: 
for those were two of the survivors— 
few and faithful, servants of the gods 
of old—survivors of that once so mighty 
race, the Brahmans of Kambodia. 
Slowly they crept across the matted 
floor. Then the elder of the two, af- 
ter many prostrations, slid into the 
dark space between the shrine and far- 
thest wall, whence he presently 
emerged bearing with fearful rever- 
ence a long narrow box wrapped in 
soiled silk coverings. His colleague 
grovelled on the ground, and then 
crawled towards him. With infinite 
care and slowness the coverings were 
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withdrawn one by one, till a long box 
of cheap red lacquer was exposed. This 
was made in two parts, bound together 
by rings of rattan, and within was a 
long object enveloped in more silk 
cloths. One by one these in turn were 
removed, till from the hands of the 
two Brahmans there rose aloft a huge 
sheathed sword, its hilt upon the floor- 
mat, its tip high above the heads of 
the grovelling men. 

A little shaft of sunlight, straggling 
through the doorway and thrusting the 
shadows aside, fell upon the sheath, 
and dappled the chignons and the nude 
shoulders of the men who, head to 
head, with their legs drawn close un- 
der them, and with arms from elbow to 
wrist lying flat upon the mat, sup- 
ported in their clasped hands the sword 
upreared between them. [From their 
tired eyes there peeped the quiet light 
that is bred of Faith, unshaken and un- 
shakeable, whence comes the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding. 

But the sheath, upon which the ray 
of sunlight smote as upon a cymbal, 
compelled my vision. It was wrought 
of gold cunningly carved, as though the 
artist who fashioned it had rioted glo- 
riously in unstinted use of the precious 
stuff, and it was red—warm and glow- 
ing red. For this was not the pale 
gold of Europe, but the rich red gold 
of south-eastern Asia,—virgin metal, 
soft as sandstone, and with hardly 
more consistency than cheese, which 
when treated with certain herbs of the 
jungle takes to itself a splendid ruddy 
tint like that seen in the heart of 
smouldering embers. Where the sun- 
light touched it, it blazed in a great 
red flame, with purple shadows in the 
deep crannies of the carving, and tiny 
tongues of scarlet and orange licking 
along its length. 

With infinite care and slowness one 
of the Servants of the Sword drew the 
sheath upward from the hilt, exposing 
some six inches of the blade. My 
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Buddhist companions prostrated them- 
selves, drawing in their breaths in little 
sighs: for this was the Sword of Indra, 
the gift of the Thunder God himself to 
the first Brahman monarch of Kam- 
bodia, and all men know that the fate 
of the land depends on this, its heart. 
For it men have died, throwing life 
away without a qualm to save it from 
captivity. For it men would die 
again in thousands, and court death 
joyfully. It was no mere weapon 
this upon which my eyes were looking. 
It was the incarnation of an Idea,—an 
idea for which men had spent and 
slain themselves. 

It held my gaze, that little length of 
metal thus grudgingly revealed. It 
was black with age, solid and roughly 
triangular, covered by a fine network 
of gold-watering, and bossy with mas- 
sive carving. Near the hilt a seated 
figure of Vishnu alone was visible, em- 
bowered in delicate scroll-work. The 
golden scabbard hid the rest. 

It has a fellow, men say, worshipped 
as a god by the semi-savage hill-folk 
of the Hinterland of Annam, the object 
among pious Kambodians of occasional 
precarious pilgrimage. Devotees are 
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admitted to its shrine, there to lay 
down their offerings; but this god of 
the hills and the jungles has a tricky 
temper, and if aught calamitous oc- 
cur, his people know that the intrusion 
of strangers upon his holy places has 
aroused his wrath. Then the strangers 
die slowly in circumstances of great 
elaboration and discomfort. 

For a few minutes the Servants of 
the Sword turned it this way and that, 
exposing it to our view as we squatted 
on our heels around it. Then the scab- 
bard slid down, the wrappings and veils 
were reverently replaced, and with 
many observances it was laid to rest 
once more in its niche behind the 
shrine. 

The two chignoned men renewed 
their prostrations. These sorry frag- 
ments of driftwood from the wreckage 
of a mighty empire exercised over me 
an extraordinary fascination. They 
and the old gods of their worship set 
me dreaming of the Past, forced the 
imagination to fearful probings of the 
Future, told in silent grim mockery 
the intolerable fate of gods and em- 
pires. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 

Silver passed the next few days in 
settled darkness of the mind. During 
the time he carried on his work auto- 
matically; the flavor had gone out of 
it; if he did things, it was from habit 
only. Moreover, the presence of John 
Gospel worried him. For he—the 
great grotesque creature with his 
Strange shining eyes—had become ap- 
parently dumb; he uttered no ejacula- 
tions of praise, sang no hymns, rolled 
out no stupendous verses from the 
Psalms or Prophets. Like a silent 
shadow he followed his master, doing 


his duty with his might, but refraining 
from the music with which he was 
wont to accompany it. 

And Silver suddenly missed that har- 
mony. 

“What's got thee, John, that thou 
hannet sung of late? Art ta no weel?” 

“*To ivvery thing there is a season,’ 
mester, ‘and a time to ivvery purpose 
under the heaven. A time to weep 
and a time to laugh,’” was the solemn 
enigmatical response. 

And the eyes of the man—he leaned 
upon his wooden rake and looked 
towards his master across the hay as 
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he spoke—gazed, steadily and pene- 
tratingly, into those of Silver. 

“Whya, what ails thee?” 

But John cast aside his rake and 
strode out of the field, Silver looking 
after him-in a great amazement. He 
set about his work again with a mut- 
tered exclamation. But John did not 
return. At the end of the field, Si- 
lence and Jinny were raking and piling 
the hay; the baby lay in the sweet 
dry grass under the hedge; the boy 
tossed the hay over himself and 
shouted in the sunshine. After a time 
Silver left the work and went to seek 
John; he found him in the border of 
the oat-field, where he knelt near the 
hedge; his strange gaunt face was 
turned toward the ripening grain, while 
his hands were uplifted as in prayer. 
He did not pray aloud as he was wont, 
but lifted up some silent intimate pe- 
tition to heaven. 

Silver stepped back with an impa- 
tient frown; he had the clearest con- 
viction that he himself was the subject 
of John’s prayer; and that angered 
him. He left silently as he had come, 
and went amongst the horses in the sta- 
bles, and from thence to the cattle in 
the pastures, feeling a disaste for the 
peaceful monotony of the hayfield. 
But he could settle to no work effect- 
ively. A rage against himself and 
against his life burned in him, a sense 
of being the sport and fool of circum- 
stance. What had he done that his 
servant should leave his work and pray 
for him in the oat-field? An angry 
scorn arched his lip and flashed in his 
eye. He left the pastures in their turn 
and went on to the white gate of the 
Farm. The irritation in his blood still 
rose. He yearned for some impetuous 
action; he longed after the storm. For 
the moment the life in the Farm seemed 
to stifle him; it was as though he had 
outgrown its limits. But the Fell at 
least was near, and he passed through 
the gate, slamming it behind him, then 
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leapt the stile into the fields and hur- 
ried to the wood. He loved the wood, 
and to hear the roll of the sea-waves 
mimicked by the firs. When he came 
near the belt of limestone, the wildness 
of the scene tranquillized him by its ac- 
cord with his own mood. He too was 
near barbaric primal things—close to 
the era in his own blood (undreamed, 
unguessed by him, but intimately 
close), when he, in his ancestors, had 
warred with brutal facts in ice-bound 
nature and had hunted the bear in 
northern climes. But his yearning 
after action was not satisfied by the 
freedom of the solitary wood. He 
strode on, with firm, rapid steps, his 
head high, his quick, observant glances 
moving from tree to rock and sky, and 
falling to the ferns and flowers that 
sprang from the limestone crevices. 

Suddenly he saw that Nanna was in 
the path beyond him, walking towards 
him; and at that stopped dead, his 
heart and pulses bounding. 

Nanna’s dress was more studied than 
he had ever remarked it to be. She 
wore a pink cotton sun-bonnet, but had 
turned back the border balancing it as 
a cap on her bright hair, the freshly- 
ironed strings being tied in a loose bow 
under her rounded chin. A red rose, 
from the bush at the end of the gar- 
den, was fastened in the border of the 
bonnet; another was half concealed in 
the white muslin kerchief she loved to 
fold loosely about her neck. The short 
skirt hung closely about her slim, 
graceful! figure; her straight ankles and 
pretty feet trod daintily over the 
ground; and the shoes she wore were 
new and not of country make. He 
perceived how the white and the pink 
and the dash of red enhanced the 
beauty of her coloring; how the big 
bow under her chin softened the con- 
tour of her face; how the muslin ker- 
chief set off the carriage of the neck 
and head. She seemed to him once 
more a girl in her teens. 
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And his eyes as he stared at her be- 
came almost stern in the intensity of 
his gaze, and of the effort of thought 
he put into it. It was as though he 
tried to see through a colored mist, 
to think through the fumes of an anvzs- 
thetic, so baffled did he feel in his 
great endeavor to read the heart of the 
woman. 

Then he perceived that she was per- 
fectly aware of his presence; her eyes 
were averted and downcast, yet she 
saw him; her apparent preoccupation 
was feigned. . 

That angered him. He strode on 
and placed himself in her path— 
placed himself there silently and with 
a grim face. And very slowly—as 
flowers that open—she raised her lids 
and let him see her eyes and smiled. 

And then again the single emotion 
was astir, strong and sudden, and com- 
ing upon him almost with sound in his 
ears: He stepped forward and caught 
her in his arms; and roughly, enviously, 
strained her to his breast. 

“Thou witch! Thou witch! What 
does ta mean? I cud crush thee to 
death, Nanna! I ’m mad wi’ love o’ 
thee. And thou knows it.” 

His voice was a hoarse crazed whis- 
per. She listened to it, yielded herself 
to his arms, then, as before, slid from 
them; and now took a step or two away 
and sat down on a smooth limestone 
slab, with the ferns and flowers about 
her and the trees above. So seated, 
her head a little downeast, her hands 
folded on her knees, she looked the 
most delicate creature who had ever 
trembled in the clasp of a lover. 

Nanna had not trembled; but that he 
did not know. He stared at her, sigh- 
ing heavily; and the poem in his own 
brain confused him with its song. He 
came to the rock and threw an arm 
about her, drawing her jealously near, 
and turned her face, holding it, so 
that he might look and look into it 
with his wild, sorrow-filled eyes. For 
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a long time he did not speak; he kissed 
her brow, her cheeks, her lips; then 
gazed into her face again. 

“What does ta wear the rose for? 
Didst ta not know it wad drive me 
madder and madder? Thou loves me, 
Nanna? Only say so! And by 
God——!” 

He broke off with a great stifled 
sigh, and stared at the sky through 
the foliage of the fir trees, which softly 
sang the song of the sea in mimicry. 

“How can I say I love thee, Silver?” 
murmured Nanna gently. 

He did not seem to hear. His 
thoughts were as flying flakes of cloud 
across a storm-rent sky. One would 
come and, scudding wildly through his 
brain, go out again, and be as aim- 
lessly followed by another. 

“I went to sea for thee. All the time 
I worked for thee. Nobbut for thee!” 
he broke out, in a desolate voice. 

“Didst ta?” 

Her voice was soft and low. He 
heard the softness, but missed the 
touch of complacency that went with 
it. She drew rather nearer, enjoying 
the moment, wishing to press sweet- 
ness from it; for she found him a most 
splendid lover. Of many men, none 
had ever looked at her with that tragic 
intensity; she was moved by the look 
as one is lightly moved by solemn mu- 
sic to brief emotion. None had found 
the wooing of her difficult; but Silver 
seemed to fight his way through obsta- 
cles. That enhanced her; it lent her a 
feeling of unusual power. Her skill 
in intrigue warned her to be quiet and 
put by the common arrows of her craft. 
He was a great and glorious lover. 
Yet she half despised him for the ig- 
norance and virtue which could make 
tragedy of a thing so light. 

“Why didst ta laugh?’ he asked, 
speaking his next scudding thought. 

They were not clouds any more, 
those thoughts of his; they were wild 
birds, sea-birds, belonging to the storm, 
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born in the heart of it, and carrying 
‘strange echoes from very far in their 
cries. 

“Laugh?” said she, perplexed. 

“Aye! laugh!” he answered, with a 
touch of bitterness. “I took thee in 
‘my arms. I kissed thee. The smell 
o’ roses was in the air. Didst ta not 
understand? It: was much to me. Ma 
God! Aye! It was much.” 

His head sank. 

“Silence and the little ones,” be mur- 
mured. 

She drew back coldly. This inten- 
sity had « dull side. His face was 
quivering with a tender emotion in 
which she had no part. He brusquely 
‘withdrew his arm—the arm _ that 
clutched her enviously and close—and 
covered his face. She surmised that 
‘he fought with desperate tears. But 
the tears were not for her. 

“Why didst ta not wait?” she asked 
sharply. 

“Wait?” he repeated stupidly, and let 
‘his arms fall on his knees and stared 
ithrough «a chink of the trees towards 
the free, open horizon. “Did I not 
wait? I was gathering for thee. 
Seven long years, like Jacob, I gathered 
and waited. And would have waited 
seven more. But——” 

He struck his fingers together with 
a curious final movement. She puck- 
ered her brow and nipped the head off 
a pretty innocent flower and crushed it 
between her fingers. He was not look- 
ing at her; he had ceased to make 
love: he was thinking of all sorts of 
gloomy things. He was a_ splendid 
lover, but only in moments. Sudden, 
engulfing thoughts, which she neither 
followed nor cared to follow, made 
gaps of dulness between. This tragic 
intensity might, after all, be weari- 
some; what, in reality, she preferred 
was the picturesque and agreeable, and 
to be the centre of that. During the 
weeks spent of late at the Farm she 
had played her thrilling, heartless 
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game. and had enjoyed it. But Silver, 
with his serious moods, began to spoil 
the action. 

He turned his head suddeniy; he had 
caught one of his winged thoughts and 
now spoke it. “Why didst na _ thou 
wait?” he asked quickly. 

“1?” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“I know,” said he, bitterly humble; 
“was I worth it? Thou wert so young. 
All life afore thee. And so pretty as 
thou wert! A rose wi’ the sun in ’t is 
nowt to thee. Thy cheek ’s a rose 
dipped i’ cream. How shouldst ta wait 
for a poor sailor to come back and wed 
thee?” 

“But,” said she slowly, and picking 
her way through this new delicious 
mood carefully, “did not I wait?” 

“A year mayhap,” he answered, with 
a faint mournful smile. “and then thou 
forgot me. Thou runned away to an- 
ither mon and got wedded, Nanna.” 

Nanna snipped the head from an- 
other flower, and thoughtfully, as a 
cruel child will tear the wings from a 
fly, plucked one by one the pretty pet- 
als from it. 

“Wha tellt ye that?” said she. 

“TI yeard it.” he answered briefly. 

The name of Silence he could not 
lightly speak. Though the utterance 
of it had broken from him in the stress 
of great emotion, and as to himself 
alone, he could not callously weave it 
in the calmer matter of the conversa- 
tion. The name of Silence trembled 
in some secret covered place of the 
heart; it was far away, but he could 
not escape from the consciousness of 
it. 

The nature of the Norseman is so; in 
crime, God and virtue keep near his 
unslumbering conscience; his will is 
not blind but alive and seeing, yet de- 
fiant. The hand may be lifted to mur- 
der, but the heart is awake to God 
and hears His thunders. The Norse- 
man hardly, very hardly, escapes from 
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the consciousness of the deeps and 
glooms, the “sea-calls” and mystery of 
his life. Even in his crimes he is 
near, very near to his God. 

“Ye think I ’m wedded, then?” said 
Nanna, stealing a glance his way. 

“Aye. I know it. Thou said it 
thysen.” 

“I said it?” 

“When I asked thee if he—thy mon 
—was deed.” 

She broke into a shrill laugh. 

“I never was wed!’’.cried she. 
Nanna Scaife still.” 

When the words had left her lips 
she regretted them; they were followed 
in him by an emotion that was both 
terrible and incomprehensible. He said 
nothing, but seemed to fight with mem- 
ories, to pass through some _ great 
stress whose signs were only visible in 
the slight heaving of his shoulders. 
For the rest, his body was still. His 
face she could not see, for he had cov- 
ered it again. She sat by, watching 
him curiously, and unable to guess at 
the meaning of his profound disturb- 
ance; this, once again, she found tire- 
some, for she was quick to note that 
his attention was diverted from her- 
self. Presently he raised his head and 
turned towards her; then she was as- 
tounded by the pallor of his cheek, by 
the wild anger that raged in his eyes. 
She shrank back a little, and more cer- 
tain than before that his turmoil was 
not exclusively devoted to herself, felt 
ready to yawn and run away. But 
he grasped her by both hands and 
forced her to look into his eyes. 

“Thou art na wed? Thou niver hast 
been wed?” 

“No, Silver; no. Mercy on us! What 
*s got thee?” 

“Thou ‘It swear it?” 

“I ll swear fair enough. 
thee think I were wed?” 

To the question he made no response. 
He loosed her hands, and plunged again 
into the silent depths of his thoughts. 


“T "m 
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And by this she had wearied heartily 
of the scene, and wished for nothing 
but to escape from it. Eyeing the 
downward path, she watched hopefully 
for some interruption which might 
bring the opportunity she desired, and 
to break the spell a little, moved from 
her seat. But he, too, rose and turned 
upon her, his face full of profound sin- 
cerity and solemn emotion. 

“Nanna,” said he simply, “if thou art 
na wed, then I ’m free too. As God 
sees things, I ’m free and thou my 
wife. I swear I ‘ll hold to thee fra 
now to my grave. Only trust to me.” 

Then, the dark emotion still in his 
face, he held out his hand as though 
awaiting for her to lay hers within it, 
in token of consent. 

Above them the fir-trees sighed out 
the musical mimicry of the song of the 
sea; the far horizon gleamed between 
the branches with a beckoning prom- 
ise, an everlasting hint of escape to 
that freedom which mortals claim, and 
seek, and believe in—and never find. 

The far horizon lay in the back- 
ground of Silver’s mind, as it had lain 
before; the call was on him as it had 
been once before; this time it was not 
to the sturdy adventure with wind and 
wave, and boats and men, and that 
prime business of earning the daily 
bread, but to the wild adventure of the 
soul and its escape from limitations. 

He stood strongly there under the 
trees; he was bare-headed, and the 
force of the countenance, the gloom of 
the brow, the resolute light of the 
gray-blue eyes, were primeval in their 
intensity. He might have been back 
in the era of the Vikings, a strong son 
of the sea, peering towards waters that 
had never been crossed, dreaming of 
shores that had never been touched; or 
he might have been a poet or seer of 
the past, within whose own mind lay 
the sum of available knowledge, and 
whose hoard of light came alone from 
his own peep into the dark of the uni- 
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verse and the answering flash he 
caught. 

He might have been, and felt him- 
self to be, no more than a free Norse- 
man plighting his simple troth to the 
chosen maiden, under the trees of the 
primeval forest. 

He was waiting gloomily and pa- 
tiently for Nanna’s response. 

Nanna was convinced of one thing— 
he meant the words he had spoken; he 
was ready to throw up his life at the 
Farm and carry her away with him to 
a constancy of devotion dreary to con- 
template. She meant nothing at all. 
How then to creep creditably out of 
the dilemma, carrying away no more 
than the fragrance of the moment to 
add to the stores of perfumed memo- 
ries which soothed her vanity? Frown- 
ing a little, her eyes deflected them- 
selves from his gaze and moved to one 
of the shady side-paths of the wood 
which wound about the middle of the 
hill towards the path which led to 
Spor. And there she descried a figure 
slowly advancing, his eyes fixed on 
them as he came. 

The start she gave was genuine 
enough. 

“Whisht!” she cried, laying a finger 
on her lips and, by a side glance, di- 
recting his attention to the intruder. 

And Silver turned sharply. As he 
turned, Nanna darted down the path 
and ran at the top of her speed towards 
the Farm. She ran because in the mo- 
ment she was genuinely frightened. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

That day Silver did not appear at the 
midday meal. Nanna came late, en- 
tering the kitchen hot with running, 
lovely as a full-blown rose, and volu- 
ble. In the jangle of her words lay an 
attempt to hoodwink Silence. But Si- 
lence kept her own atmosphere, and, 
the meal being over, went down with 
the children to help in the hayfield. 

These days were the darkest she had 
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known. She felt the hidden drama go- 
ing on within the house, watched the 
gradual ruin of hearth and home, yet 
stood aside. Nothing could essentially 
stay that ruin save the attitude of 
Silver; measures spirited and instant 
upon her part could not avail. Asa 
climber moving across the face of some 
desperate cliff will cling and grip, fix- 
ing fierce undivided attention on the 
next step and the next, so did she creep 
along the unhappy hours with eyes 
closed to all save the nearest duty. 

When she and the children had 
withdrawn, the kitchen was very quiet; 
the grandfather clock tick-tocked in the 
corner; a bumble bee buzzed hotly and 
angrily against a closed pane. Upstairs, 
Nanna moved about in her bedroom, 
and Jinny, busy in the back parts of 
the house with a multitude of affairs, 
could hear her. 

Jinny looked on Nanna with sullen 
disapproval, even turning in her mind 
the question of some personal interfer- 
ence. Had not her old master laid his 
injunction upon her as well as upon 
others of the household? That injunc- 
tion, supported by Scripture, still had 
the force in her heart of a divine com- 
mand. The disapproval gathered as 
time went on; she was ready with her 
caustic words, her grim accusing si- 
lence. The last measure was her 
preference; she would go about with 
some clatter of her clogs and a face 
intent on work, and leave Nanna un- 
noticed and ignored. She had little 
mercy, little yielding suavity left, for 
the “baggage” upstairs. When, there- 
fore, Nanna tripped into the kitchen at 
last, daintily apparelled, preening her- 
self like a pretty bird, idle, complai- 
sant and smiling, the repressed wrath 
flamed to a height. 

“Stan’ oot o’ my ro-ad!"” was the un- 
compromising welcome. 

Jinny, in a fury of activity, had rat- 
tled from the back kitchen in her clogs, 
her skirts flying. and a pan in her 
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hand. Nanna skipped back lightly. 

“Are you cooking?” she asked. 

“T ’m scalding a sup o’ milk, if thou 
mun know. Coom. Shift. Thou 
*rt i’ the way o’ wark.” 

“I can scald the milk for you, Jinny,” 
said Nanna sweetly. 

“Aye, and scowder [scorch] it,” re- 
torted Jinny, brief in her contempt. 

“Na, na. I ’st do it o’ reet,” laughed 
Nanna, lapsing to the dialect. 

It happened that the hour of feed- 
ing the pigs was at hand. Now, the 
swine of the Farm were beloved of 
Jinny; they were her friends, her pets 
in chief; and the scalding of the milk 
stood between them and their food. Al- 
ready they were squealing in the 
sties. 

“Hey it thy own way. I ’d ought 
to sarra [serve] the pigs. But dunnot 
let it over-boil nor waste it,” she 
shouted, as she slammed out of the 
kitchen. 

Nanna’s eyes gleamed as Jinny’s 
steps clattered down the yard; and 
promptly deserting her post, she ran to 
the house-door to look and listen. The 
only sounds were the lazy clucking of 
the hens under the bushes in the dust, 
and the “snabbling”’ of the ducks in the 
pond. She seemed in some tip-toe ex- 
pectation, but the country silence hung 
heavily under windless skies. She re- 
turned to the house, moving restlessly 
between the hall and the kitchen, but 
at last ran upstairs, coming down again 
with a sun-bonnet tied under her chin, 
and the red cloak—cleaned and mended 
—hanging from her shoulders. Also. 
she had a heavy bundle, which she set 
down near the door, and then stepped 
to the threshold. 

But here, as the malice of fate would 
have it, she was confronted by Mrs. 
Tiffin, returning by the front from the 
service of the pigs. Nanna leapt back 
startled, and over the old woman's 
face passed a whole gamut of emotions. 

“I ’m going out. Let me pass, 
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Jinny,” whimpered Nanna, suddenly in 
tears. 

“Going out?” breathed Jinny in a 
great scare. “Wench, thou ‘rt all of a 
dedur [tremble] !” 

And she pushed Nanna aside and 
seized the bundle which the girl had 
attempted to conceal with her skirt. 
With the other hand she dragged her 
back to the kitchen. Her own face 
was white, and in her eyes was gen- 
uine sorrow. 

“Massy on us!” sighed she as she set 
the bundle down on the sanded floor. 
“Art ta coom to this, Nanna Scaife?” 

“The things are mine,” sobbed 
Nanna. 

“We 
sternly. 

“You 
Nanna, 
mentary. 

“I do so,” retorted the old woman. 

And she knélt upon the sanded floor 
and untied the corners of the shawl 
which Nanna, for want of a trunk, had 
made use of. The bundle contained a 
quantity of wearing apparel composed 
from the best of the wardrobe which, © 
in dying, the second Mrs. Whinnery 
had left behind, and upon which Nanna, 
ever since her return, had been at work 
industriously and secretly. Also, it 
contained a few things which by no 
stretch of the fancy could she justly 
claim as hers—a finely worked collar, 
a relic of Silence’s mother; a silver 
chain, a gift to Silence from her hus- 
band; a gay handkerchief or two, also 
Silence’s. These thinks Jinny sorted 
out and held up to Nanna’s view in 
speechless accusation. 

“Silence gan ‘em me,” said Nanna 
quickly. 

“Nay, lass,” said Jinny in a low 
voice, “thou ’s no call to add leeing to 
thieving. It ’s a bad deed thattan, 
and wants nought to worsen it. Thou 
’s laid thy wicked hands on things that 
is na thine, and thou knawed it. 


‘st see to that,” said Jinny 


think badly of me,” gasped 
who detested the uncompli- 
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Mebbe, thou thowt thysel i’ thy reets 
wi’ thy mudder leavings. But even 
there thou ’re wrang. For thou come 
empty-handed to the Farm, and niver 
an hour’s jannock [honest] wark hast 
ta done sin thou were here, but hast 
filled thysen and clothed thysen on 
ither folkses labor. And when thou ’rt 
wearied on ’t, as thou hast wearied oth- 
ers, thou ’rt for laying honds on what 
is na thine and leaving wi’ small grat- 
itude, and full where thou come empty. 
Said I not that thou art bad? Nay, but 
I niver, niver dreamt how bad.” 

Jinny, kneeling on the floor, her head 
under the great mob-cap raised grimly 
towards Nanna, pronounced this scath- 
ing judgment in slow, calm words and 
an unflinching voice. Nanna the while, 
white in the face, moved restlessly 
about, her glances darting from the 
clock to the door. 


Suddenly Jinny remembered the pan - 


on the fire, and got to her feet and 
hurried to the grate. 

“Massy on us! My milk,” cried she, 
lifting the pan and smelling it. 

Over the greater crime, she had pre- 
served a stern serenity; but at the dis- 
covery of the lesser, all her righteous 
wrath flamed to her face. 

“Thou bad and feckless dannet [do- 
nought],”’ screamed she, “thou ’s niver 
given no heed to the milk. Thou ’s let 
it bishop [burn] in the pot.” 

Then Nanna, ever fertile in re- 
sources, saw on a sudden that Jinny’s 
anger lent her an opportunity. She 
knelt down and gathered the clothes 
together, talking rapidly as she did 
80. 

“I am a feckless dannet, for I forgot 
it, and that ’s the truth, Jinny. Sitha!”’ 
—her tongue adopted a honeyed, plead- 
ing tone, and she dropped coaxingly to 
the dialect—“Wadna it be better, sin I 
am so bad as thou says, if I ganged 
my awn gait? Come, help me, Jinny. 
If thou ‘It nobbut tak’ a side of my bun- 
dle and help carry it up the road, I ’ll 
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gang awa’ and niver—niver—will I 
show my face in the Farm again.” 

As she deftly folded and packed and 
tied, she slyly glanced at the gaunt old 
woman to measure the effect of her 
words. With the effect she was well 
content—so content that she dropped 
her lids hastily to hide the laughter in 
her eyes. For Jinny stood open- 
mouthed, in the grip of some novel idea, 
and held the pan with the burnt milk 
carelessly, so that it tilted and let the 
liquid dribble unnoticed down her 
apron to the clean hearth. From that 
attitude she returned to life, energy, and 
decision, and in that great moment 
forgot her long practised habits of 
thrift and neatness and care, throwing 
the pan aside so hastily that the milk 
splashed over the bright grate and was 
lost to Jinny’s favorites, the pigs. 

“I ‘ll do it!” cried she, while Nanna 
laughed and laughed under her lashes. 
“TI ’ll help thee off! Thou ‘rt bad, and 
thou knows it. I'll help clear thee out 
o’ this. And if I ’m wrang, the Lord 
forgie me!” 

So saying, she sprang upon the bun- 
die and seized it in her strong arms. 

“Cu’ thy ways afore me,” said she, 
“and sharp too; we've none too mich 
time.” 

In a quarter of an hour Jinny re- 
turned alone, and when she had come 
to the kitchen again, she took those 
small and dainty possessions of Si- 
lence’s, which Nanna had been ready 
to filch, and replaced them in their 
wonted places, and then returned work- 
ing with nervous energy until the hour 
arrived when the evening meal must 
be prepared for the children. Then she 
went down to the field and brought the 
little ones home and fed them. But 
Silence and John Gospel stayed with 
the men and worked late, and as long 
as the light would let them, to save the 
hay in Silver’s absence. 

When it was twilight, Silence crept 
back over-tired to the house, leaving 
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John to finish the labor, and in the 
kitchen found Jinny alone. 

“Wheer’s Nanna?” asked she with 
chill foreboding. 

“Nanna? She’s ganged awa’,” an- 
swered Jinny defiantly; “she’s ta’en her 
bundle and ganged awa’ for good.” 

But Silence went deathly white, and 
sank on a chair as one over-powered. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

When Silver perceived the intruder 
whom Nanna pointed out in the wood, 
the anger he had felt earlier in the af- 
ternoon returned again upon him. A 
suspicion that the lurking figure was 
there for spying purposes carried his 
wrath to a height, and he dashed into 
the underwood after him. Already the 
fellow was slinking away under covert 
of the bracken and foliage, and his 
identity was not distinguishable. But 
when Silver came near to seize him by 
the collar, he found it was Nasshiter 
with whom he had to deal. 

At that his rage quietened, his men- 
tal atmosphere cleared, and his ener- 
gies prepared for a highly acceptable 
task. He remembered old scores that 
were owing. 

“So it ’s thou?” he remarked as he 
forced the man to front him. ‘“Think- 
ing to spy on me, belike? Weel. 
There ’s a thing or two to settle atwixt 
us, and I ’st be gaily well pleased to 
do 't at yance. Come wi’ me out 0° 
this.” 

“Loose howd o’ me and I ‘Il follow,” 
said Nasshiter sulkily. 

“Na, na! Broadcloth should march 
first. I ’ve a mind to see the cut of 
thy fine coat,” laughed Silver, with a 
joyful dangerous glitter of his eyes. 

And Nasshiter passed him in surly 
silence and went on before. It ap- 
peared to him natural that Silver 
should insist on this precedence; he 
was a strong man enough, but it was 
common knowledge that his instincts 
were towards treachery. To-day, how- 
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ever, he was trapped; with the sturdy 
farmer for his opponent, there was 
nothing for it but the chances of a 
stand-up fight. Unless he could find 
some other method; some means of hit- 
ting under the belt and knocking the 
life out of that splendid, well-knit 
strength? He turned the question in 
his mind as he walked towards the 
broad, open path. 

The result of the struggle with Sil- 
ver, should it take place, was fore- 
gone. Silver had been knit up to a 
child-like temperance during his life- 
time. Nasshiter had ever been ad- 
dicted to alcohol, and for the last three 
years had been drinking hard. He 
knew he could be no match for the 
younger, hardier man, whose cheery 
whistle came over his shoulder, as he 
drove him in this humiliating march 
through the underwood, setting the 
rabbits and squirrels a-scutter as they 
went. 

They reached the open, and Nasshiter 
stood with his furtive eye on Silver, 
who had pulled up a sapling by the 
roots, and was busy stripping and trim- 
ming it with his knife. Over the work 
his healthful face smiled grimly. 

“I ’m going to lick thee within an 
inch of thy life, thou knows,” said he, 
closing the knife and thrusting it into 
his breeches pocket. 

“We ’st try a wrostle first,” said 
Nasshiter sulkily, “mebbe it ’ll be me 
as does the leathering efter all.” 

“Oh aye! We'st try a wrostle first,” 
said Silver lightly. 

And the sapling being ready, a flex- 
ible instrument very pleasant to the 
hand, he tossed it aside and drew off 
his boots and his coat. Nasshiter did 
no more than fidget with the button of 
his broadcloth, unfastening and fas- 
tening it again with a sullen ruminat- 
ing face. 

“Naw then!” cried Silver in front of 
him, his formidable arms outstretched. 

But Nasshiter had no mind to lie on 
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the ground at the young farmer’s 
mercy and within reach of the sting- 
ing sapling. He had been ruminating, 
and had made up his mind and, in his 
own way, was ready. also. 

“Howd!” cried he, as Silver came 
upon him, and seized him by the waist; 
“IT hey summat to say.” 

“I reckon thou mebbe wilt, in a 
couple o’ shakes,” laughed Silver, his 
chin on the fellow’s shoulder. 

And then Nasshiter, strongly passive 
in resistance and resolving to waste 
none of the strength he had need of in 
a useless struggle, felt the muscular 
grip tighten to a horrible hug, and a 
twist follow upon that and a pressure 
upon his middle; then the left heel of 
his adversary nipped up behind his 
right leg, lifting it and bringing it for- 
ward, while he was drawn close and 
his shoulders thrust back, and thus was 
brought bodily to the ground, where he 
lay helpless with his foe above him. 
Though he had stiffened his muscles to 
resistance, he had put out no fighting 
force whatever, but had reserved his 
own thrust; and now, as_ Silver 
stretched his hand for the sapling, 
glanced cunningly up at his face and 
struck. 

“Howd, I tell thee!” cried he. 
‘rt for basting the wrang chap, mon 

But Silver had hold of the sapling 
and he brought it down with a sting- 
ing blow. At that, Nasshiter, fired by 
a rage that gave him sudden force, 
sprang to his feet under a rain of 
blows, and in his turn rushed on Silver. 
He had no chance with the young 
farmer, who was practised and famous 
as a wrestler in the Westmoreland 
mode, and who was too quick and wary 
in the art for foul play to succeed 
against him; Nasshiter knew all that, 
but by playing the game seriously for 
a minute or two he could, at least, find 
opportunity to fling his arrowy words, 
poisonous as he knew them to be, with 
all hateful and evil news. 


“Thou 
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“By the mass!” he gasped out pain- 
fully, as they reeled and staggered in a 
common mighty grip, “thou shall hev it 
whether thou ’s a mind or not. Leather 
the reet mon whiles thou ‘rt about it. 
Thou might hev hed thy bonny lass for 
me. It is na me, it’s Arneson of the 
Hall, thou sud lay thy stick about— 
Harold Arneson, I tell thee! And I ‘ll 
prove my words i’ court gin I summons 
thee.” 

He had brought out the sentences in 
difficult gasps, but they succeeded be- 
yond hope. At the second mention of 
the name of Arneson, he felt the mus- 
cles of Silver's arms relax and the 
pressing, twisting movement of his hips 
cease; then the grip was altogether 
loosed, his own arms relinquished 
their hold, and the two men fell 
apart. 

Nasshiter, amazed at his own suc- 
cess, looked at Silver curiously. The 
fight was wiped dead out of his face, 
and the strength had gone from him; a 
blight of pallor and a trembling had 
taken their place. ‘But beneath his 
bent brows he stared at the man who 
had spoken, as though he would wrest 
from him the truth or the falseness of 
his words. 

In reality he hardly saw the face at 
which he stared. What he saw and 
instantly understood was that the truth 
had been told him; he had no doubt of 
that, he was assured that what he heard 
was fact. Too many circumstances 
supported Nasshiter’s words, too many 
incidents, hitherto inexplicable, testi- 
fied to them and by them were made 
plain. For the first time he saw and 
understood something of the history of 
Nanna’s past. 

As for Nasshiter and the quarrel, they 
were forgotten. He turned aside with 
a depressed clouded look and fixed his 
eyes on the shining line of sea which 
showed between the branches of the fir 
trees. And he remembered the yacht 
and Harold’s desire to possess, and his 
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swift forgetfulness; and the beautiful 
thing left to perish uncared for. He 
gave a slight shiver and very quietly 
walked towards the slab of rock where 
he had sat with Nanna, and there sat 
down again and covered his face with 
his hands. 

That had been Nanna’s fate? The 
yacht sold for old timber—he remem- 
bered it. 

Eager protective instincts against 
danger and ruin long past sprang up in 
his heart and fell again heavily like 
slaughtered birds. Who or what had 
blinded him that, as a lad, he had not 
guessed, had not dreamed, of the peril 
to this rose on the homely hedge from 
thieving hands? His mind rocked and 
oscillated under its wild revolt against 
the limitations of time which prevented 
him now from saving her from that 
which—as he thought—he might have 
saved her from in the past. 

As he thought! For he imagined he 
understood what Nasshiter had said— 
the height, the breadth, the depth of it; 
but there he was mistaken. Nassh- 
iter’s words had but stirred the sur- 
face of intolerable facts. Nasshiter 
had missed the worst poison of his 
information, because he himself was of 
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a fibre too coarse to estimate wherein 
that bitter bane might lie. 

He now perceived that his preseuve 
was forgotten. He stood curiously re- 
garding Silver and no longer afraid of 
him. The success of his move had sur- 
prised him not a little, but he was 
more amazed at the nature of the 
change which had followed. He had 
aimed to divert the rage against him- 
self and turn it upon another; what had 
happened was that the rage of Silver 
had died out. It was not within the 
compass of his being to imagine that 
pity had taken its place. 

That he lingered was because more 
news hung on his tongue. Should he 
impart it? Willingly would he have 
thrust again at the heart of the young 
farmer. But doubt of the results with- 
held him. There sat his foe, stricken 
to the heart. Better let well alone. 
He decided against further attempts, 
and as Silver with bent head stared at 
the small things of the ground and 
thought of Harold and the yacht, and, 
with tears of blood in his heart, of 
Nanna, Nasshiter quietly slipped into 
the by-path and made his way round 
the Fell towards his home. 

Emma Brooke. 


(To be continued.) 





INDIA AND THE MONARCHY. 


The death, not only of the first Brit- 
ish Emperor of India, but also of the 
first Emperor who has ever had com- 
plete, undivided and peaceful sway 
over the whole Indian Empire, ob- 
scures this month all other questions 
concerning the great Dependency. Lord 
Moriey said last year that India is af- 
ter all our only real Empire. English- 
men have never properly understood 
the links that bind the Indian Empire 
to Great Britain. It is very easy to 
talk of the power of the sword, but 
though our rule rests, and must al- 


ways rest, in the last resort upon the 
presence of British swords and British 
guns, we should never be able to hold 
India for a single minute by the power 
of the sword alone. If any politician 
supposes that 75,000 armed Englishmen 
could permanently keep three hundred 
millions of people in check against their 
collective will, he is making a griev- 
ous error. Our ability to maintain 
our rule in India rests to a great ex- 
tent upon our adherence to prin¢iples 
of justice and good government. The 
Indian peoples are patient and long- 
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suffering; but if we misgoverned very 
badly indeed for a prolonged period, if 
we persistently ground them down by 
oppressive taxation, we should not long 
control the destinies of those myriads. 
They do not love an alien, and espe- 
cially a Western, rule, but the bulk of 
them are willing to endure it with com- 
parative docility, so long as it is not 
brutal or tyrannous. 

There are enormous masses of people 
in India who acquiesce in British con- 
trol because they have known no other, 
and because they think very little about 
the matter at all. They are not drawn 
towards us, and they might very easily 
be turned violently against us; but their 
daily gospel is, as Lord Morley would 
say, the doctrine of the settled fact. 
There are, further, very many thought- 
ful and intelligent Indians who approve 
of our control, not because they like 
our collective presence, though they 
may have many friendships with indi- 
vidual Englishmen, but because they 
are sensible enough to perceive that 
there is no other present alternative. 
The bulk of the manufacturers, many 
of the great landowners, and some at 
least of the wealthy merchants, are 
tacitly, though not actively, on our 
side. Very few men with any sub- 
stantial stake in the country are found 
in the ranks of the militant National- 
ists. 

A large number of the princes and 
chiefs take a similar view. The closer 
sympathy now existing between the 
protected princes and the British in 
India is one of the most reassuring 
features of present Indian conditions. 
The princes know full well that the re- 
bellious spirit now at work in India is 
really a revolt against all constituted 
authority. They know it affects them 
as weil as ourselves. They get daily 
evidence of it in the attitude of some 
at least of their own people. They are 
willing to stand by us, so long as we 
are strong and resolute, because they 
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understand that the stability of their 
own position is almost equally con- 
cerned. Moreover, come what may, 
they will never consent to obey the 
slightest dictates of babus from Bengal, 
or to allow the introduction of a 
“Vakil Raj,” and that is one of the 
reasons why it is ridiculous to talk 
about the creation of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions in India. No one under- 
stands ‘this proposition better than 
Lord Morley. He made the remarka- 
ble and emphatic declaration in the 
House of Lords last year that if the 
new reforms led directly or necessa- 
rily to the establishment of a Parlia- 
mentary system in India, he would 
have nothing to do with them. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion 
that there is very little enthusiasm for 
British rule in India—how can we ex- 
pect it?—that there is a considerable 
amount of intelligent support because 
our rule is convenient and necessary, 
and that there is a very large degree of 
somewhat dull and unthinking acquies- 
cence. The hostile factors need not 
be here considered. There is necessa- 
rily very little affection for the Gov- 
ernment of India. Why should there 
be? Do we love the gentleman who 
sends us curt papers about the income 
tax, or the officials who handle our 
money so admirably that they can find 
funds to build all those beautiful ships? 
We like the ships well enough, and if 
we are wise we value such security as 
they confer; but, politics apart, the 
only time Mr. Lloyd George really 
reigned in the hearts of large numbers 
of his countrymen was when he omit- 
ted to collect the income tax. Besides, 
the peoples of India do not care about 
mundane abstractions, and the Gov- 
ernment of India is to them at the best 
but an abstraction. They respect and 
generally obey and usually fear “the 
Sirkar,” but it is not to them a thing 
to love or die for. 

Is there nothing in the association 
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between India and Great Britain which 
is not negative or merely passive on 
the Indian side? There is only one in- 
stitutiun which commands genuine sup- 
port and affection, and constitutes a 
revl link, and that is the Monarchy. 
The peoples of India have a deep rev- 
erence for hereditary power, and the 
divine right of kings finds no question 
in their minds. From time immemo- 
rial, they have been accustomed to per- 
sonal rule. They have an exalted con- 
ception of the attributes and the duties 
of kings exceeding anything known 
nowadays to the Western world. To 
them, in very truth, the King can do 
no wrong. If wrongful acts are com- 
mitted in his name, it is because the 
King does not know what his Minis- 
ters have done. If he knew, he 
would surely right the evil deed. They 
picture him as a monarch deeply inter- 
ested ip their daily welfare, sympathiz- 
ing with them in their afilictions, ready 
to help and succor them in the hour of 
their need; and be it said that in the 
case of the last two occupants of the 
throne of India, their confidence was 
amply justified. The touching reliance 
which even poor people in India place 
in the King’s beneficence and justice 
is constantly noticed in the daily work 
of administration. There must be 
hardly a civil servant in India who has 
not, at some time or other, been ap- 
proached by quite obscure persons with 
a request that their humble petition 

might be sent to the King direct. 
That is the normal attitude of the 
people. The same spirit is cherished 
by the princes of India, but with a dif- 
ference. They are rulers in their own 
right. Many of them are of a lineage 
more ancient than that of most of the 
kings of Europe. Nearly all are the 
inheritors of proud traditions and aris- 
tocratic instincts. They would never 
yield willing obedience to an upstart 
ruler or to the representative of a Re- 
public, but they freely proffer their al- 
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legiance to a great potentate of long 
descent, whose flag flies in every clime 
and whose ships are on every sea. King 
George evidently understands their at- 
titude with absolute accuracy, as was 
shown by his wise and seemly refer- 
ence to himself as “the heir of a great 
and ancient line,” in his letter to the 
princes and peoples of India on Em- 
pire Day. ‘There is nothing more sin- 
cere in India than the devotion of the 
Maharajahs to the British throne. 
They may quarrel sometimes with the 
Government of India, which they 
probably regard as a necessary nui- 
sance, but they are glad to own the 
head of the British Empire as their 
suzerain, and they are proud of their 
intimate association with so mighty a 
ruler. Kingly in spirit themselves, the 
greatest prince among them does not 
hesitate to hold forth his sword-hilt in 
token of loyalty to the King-Emperor 
whose feudatory and ally he is. When 
the Maharajah of Jaipur laid his sword 
at the feet of King George during his 
Indian tour, he was prompted by no de- 
sire for histrionic effect, but wished sol- 
emnly to demonstrate a literal fact. 
The veneration of the princes and 
peoples of India for the Crown was 
never adequately grasped even by Eng- 
lishmen long resident in the country 
until the death of the Queen-Empress 
Victoria. The whole peninsula was 
suddenly plunged into universal mourn- 
ing, as genuine as it was largely unex- 
pected. I well recall the aspect pre- 
sented by one great and populous In- 
dian city on the day of burial. The 
vast native quarter was utterly de- 
serted. Streets usually teeming with 
people were hushed and silent at noon- 
tide. The poorest hucksters showed 
their sorrow by closing their shops. A 
million citizens mourned the dead 
Queen-Empress in the quiet seclusion 
of their own homes. Veritably “the 
city sat solitary that was full of peo- 
ple.” I had seen those streets with 
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guns trained down their centre, I had 
seen the blood of British soldiers upon 
their pavements, and then I saw this 
thing. It is such memories that make 
some of us, who know and love Indiz, 
pause and reflect when we hear men 
say that these people should be tram- 
pled by a jack-boot policy into crushed 
submission. For a brief moment, on 
that day, we strangers in a strange 
land saw into the hearts of a race hard 
to understand. We had a glimpse of 
unsuspected sympathies, of a reverence 
the existence of which we had some- 
times been over-prone to disbelieve. It 
was the touching tribute of a people 
more keenly responsive to sympathy 
and kindness .than any other in the 
world, to the kindest and most sympa- 
thetic ruler they had ever known in 
their long and chequered history. No 
one who watched the respectful beuar- 
ing of those who gathered round the 
dead Queen’s statue could fail to be 
impressed by their absolute sincerity. 
There were many, some of them even 
poor coolies, whose eyes were filled 
with tears. So moving a spectacle 
made one think more kindly of India; 
and exactly the same characteristics 
seem to have marked the day of burial 
of King Edward. 

Such manifestations should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to cloud our judgment, 
or lead us to false conclusions regard- 
ing the realities of our position in the 
Indian Empire. They should teach us 
that there is another side to the atti- 
tude of India towards British rule, a 
side of which we hear too little; but 
they should not cause us to forget that 
our rule is only secure while we make 
it so, and that India is essentially a 
land of paradox. Lord Curzon, in an 
address at Edinburgh last year, 
summed up the character of Indian 
loyalty when he said: 

Perhaps the one form of loyalty in 


which all would join is loyalty to the 
person of the Sovereign: a result not 


merely of the Eastern taste for per- 
sonal rule and belief in the exalted 
tributes of the Crown, but also of the 
impression produced upon India by the 
virtues and sympathy of the late Queen 
Victoria, the character of the present 
King, and by the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Vituperation 
of an alien Government is found side 
by side (often in the same newspaper) 
with expressions of devotion to an alien 
monarch. There is thought to be no 
contradiction between the two atti- 
tudes. As time goes on, and the spirit 
of nationality assumes more active and 
insurgent forms in India, the feeling 
for the Crown will become of increas- 
ing value as the ultimate link of union 
between the two races and between all 
classes of society. 


In short, the maintenance of British 
rule in India is bound up with the 
maintenance of the Monarchy. I 
think it may be said that under King 
Edward the sense of loyalty to the 
Crown deepened among intelligent In- 
dians. Queen Victoria was always a 
remote, though awe-inspiring figure. 
The people of India knew King Ed- 
ward more nearly. Millions of them 
had seen him with their own eyes. 
His personality bulked more vividly 
in their imagination. They felt that 
he not only knew their country, but 
understood it, as indeed he did. There 
were incidents in the previous reign, in- 
cidents due to an interest in India not 
always wisely guided, of which culti- 
vated Indian opinion did not quite ap- 
prove. King Edward, however, made 
no mistakes, and he never suffered him- 
self to be imposed upon. His rela- 
tions with his Indian feudatories and 
subjects were marked by deep con- 
sideration and unfailing kindliness, 
but he did not meet upon terms of in- 
timacy the wrong people. He was 
the friend, and sometimes even the ad- 
viser, of many Indian princes, but he 
knew how to reprove as well as to 
praise. More than one ruler of dis- 
tinction felt the weight of his disap- 
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proval. These things were echoed 
through “the whispering galleries of 
the East.” Men knew that the King- 
Emperor was not to be deceived, and 
they respected him as Orientals will 
never respect one who is the victim of 
guile. 

Again, King Edward was always 
very accessible to those of his Indian 
subjects who were entitled to see him, 
and there is no quality in a monarch 
more valued in the East than that of 
accessibility. He received those to 
whom he gave audience with great sim- 
plicity, and made them feel at ease in 
his presence. They soon found that 
he knew a great deal about the condi- 
tions of his Indian Empire, and, in- 
deed, his intense interest in the wel- 
fare of India was maintained almost to 
the day of his death. It says much for 
his very real personal influence upon 
India that loyalty to him grew in in- 
tensity during a period when it might 
have been expected to weaken. The 
wave of unrest which has swept over 
India in recent years never shook the 
feeling of allegiance to the Crown. 
When King George and Queen Mary 
visited India, they were received with 
acclamation from end to end of the 
country. Not a single untoward in- 
cident marred the success of their 
progress. Bombay and Calcutta, both 
cities which were afterwards to be the 
scene of unfortunate disturbances, 
hailed the Royal visitors with demon- 
strations such as Indian crowds had 
never before been known to display. 
That, again, is one of the examples of 
paradox in which India is so fertile. 
It must huve been very easy for those 
who witnessed the reception of the 
present King and Queen in Calcutta, to 
fancy it impossible that the same city 
could produce active symptoms of hos- 
tility to the rule they represented; yet 
the fact remains that very soon it did. 

The most dramatic and impressive 
incident of King Edward's reign over 
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India was the historic Durbar held at 
Delhi to proclaim his Coronation. It 
has been the fashion in many quarters 
to sneer at the Durbar as an unneces- 
sary pageant, and to tell extremely fic- 
titious stories about its cost. The ac- 
cusation of excessive expenditure can 
be very briefly answered. The net 
charge of the Durbar, both Imperial and 
provincial, was £180,000, which was not 
a large sum for the celebration of an 
event without precedent in the annals 
of India. Certainly very few Indians 
grudged the expenditure, which was en- 
tirely in keeping with Eastern tradi- 
tion and _ sentiment. Disapproval 
mainly came from unimaginative Eng- 
lishmen and from newspapers with a 
liking for snarls. The Durbar, in its 
essence, was not a theatrical display, 
but a solemn demonstration, to India 
and to the whole world, of the new- 
found unity of the Indian Empire. It 
should never have been discussed at all 
from the point of view of cost, for such 
discussions, at such a moment, are 
from the generous Oriental standpoint 
extremely undignified. 

The stately Proclamation promul- 
gated in 1908, in which King Edward 
reviewed the results of fifty years of 
Crown rule in India, and renewed the 
guarantees of the rights and privileges 
of the Indian princes and peoples, did 
not make the impression it should have 
done. I believe this was largely due 
to the manner in which the Proclama- 
tion was made known, which consti- 
tuted a very grave mistake. It was 
read at a local Durbar in a native 
state, whereas it ought to have been 
read, with due ceremony and _ so- 
lemnity, either in Delhi or Calcutta. 
When the Government of India elected 
to read so momentous a pronouncement 
almost casually in a native State, it 
was not surprising that the Indian peo- 
ples, who are quick to place their own 
interpretations upon such matters, 
failed to attach to the Proclamation the 
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importance it deserved. It is not of- 
ten that the Indian Administration 
makes such a blunder. 

It must reluctantly be added that 
the circumstances attending the funeral 
of King Edward will probably be re- 
garded with some amount of sorrow by 
loyal Indians. The first British Em- 
peror of all India was carried to his 
last resting-place without a single ade- 
quate representative of his three hun- 
dred millions of Indian subjects fol- 
lowing behind his coffin. The four 
orderly officers who walked in the pro- 
cession through London on May 20 
were not, in the eyes of Indians, men 
of sufficient importance solely to rep- 
resent the Indian Empire in such a cer- 
emonial. Indians of exalted rank, and 
one at least of vast influence, were pres- 
ent in London on the day of national 
mourning, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that they were not included in 
that portion of the final obsequie» 
which took place in the metropolis. 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
were thus represented, but only after 
strong protests had begun to arise in 
Canada. There seems to have been no 
one to plead the cause of India, and so 
she shared with South Africa the fate 
of being unrepresented upon a great 
Imperial occasion which had deeply 
moved her. That she also shared the 
fate of the great pro-consuls, the great 
officers of the law, the heads of the 
Church, and the senior members of the 
diplomatic and civil executive services, 
does not make the omission any the 
less unfortunate. It is no answer to 
say that “there is no room for the 
highest officers of State if they have 
no military or naval standing or defi- 
nite attachment to the Court.’’ These 
officers, too, are “King’s men,” and so 
are the feudatories of the Crown in In- 
dia. They symbolize “the might and 
majesty of the Crown and Empire” 
just as much as the Army and the 
Navy. No one who moved freely amid 


the throng in London upon that sad 
Friday could fail to become aware that 
there was a widespread feeling, unre- 
corded by the daily press, that the 
procession did not symbolize the Em- 
pire as it should have done, and that 
most of the great men of the late 
reign were invisible. Though some of 
them were present in St. George's 
Chapel, that part of the ceremony was 
practically private, and it was on the 
solemn progress through London that 
the attention of the Empire was riv- 
eted. King and nation alike are con- 
scious of the expanding Imperial desti- 
nies of the British Empire, but the 
Court officials have not yet outgrown 
the traditions of Pumpernickel. If 
there was no precedent for such a 
change, a precedent should have been 
created. It is not long since there 
was no recent precedent for burying a 
King of England in the daytime. 
That King George is assured of a 
continuance of that loyalty which In- 
dia has offered in the past to the 
British Crown is beyond question. His 
Majesty enjoyed great popularity in In- 
dia during his tour of 1905, and Queen 
Mary’s gracious kindliness and sympa- 
thetic interest in Indian affairs left an 
ineffaceable impression. King George's 
speech on his return, when he spoke of 
the need for more sympathy in our re- 
lations with the Indian peoples, woke 
an echo in every Indian heart. His 
words are everywhere remembered 
with the deepest gratitude, and with 
some expectancy. Whether his Ma- 
jesty will attain the same degree of di- 
rect personal influence in India which 
his revered father exercised ,so suc- 
cessfully, it is far too early to judge. 
Very much will depend on the choice 
of the next Viceroy. To the peoples 
of India the influence of Cabinets and 
Ministries count for very little. The 
Viceroy of India is the King’s man, 
they regard him as the choice of the 
King, and in their own way they will 
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take the stamp of man sent out to be extreme importance of this point should 


an indication of the attitude of their 
new King-Emperor towards them. The 
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be carefully remembered in the selec- 


tion about to be made. 
Asiaticus. 





ROBBERT KOCH. 


Koch was a great man, and his ca- 
reer, typical of the modern age, was of 
unusual interest in several of its as- 
pects. He was a pioneer in the new 
science of bacteriology, an inventor of 
methods, a patient investigator and 
brilliant discoverer; we are only at the 
beginning of the changes that the work 
with which he was associated may 
bring to the human race, and it re- 
quires imagination rather than judg- 
ment to predict its future. From the 
first bacteriology has been international 
in character, and began with a position 
that most other sciences have reached 
only partly and with difficulty. No 
doubt there have been rivalries and 
patriotic jealousies, but international 
co-operation has been extensive: the 
leaders have been intimate personally 
or by correspondence, the exchange of 
students has been constant, and the 
circulation of literature free. Most 
striking of all, the newspaper press of 
the world has taken a keen interest in 
bacteriology and bacteriologists, dis- 
playing its wonderful qualities in char- 
acteristic fashion, seizing on novelties 
with rapacious alertness and confident 
ignorance, exasperating differences of 
opinion into disputes, blurring and meg- 
aphoning results. In all these aspects 
of the new science Koch's vivid person- 
ality has taken a large place, advancing 
knowledge and the means of knowledge, 
inspiring and consorting with his col- 
leagues of all the nations, and embla- 
zoned in the double-leaded headlines 
of the press. 

Koch was in private practice as a 
country physician when, in 1876, the 
bacteriological investigations which 


had engaged his leisure brought him his 
first great triumph. The mortality 
from anthrax amongst sheep and cat- 
tle had been a great source of loss to 
agriculturists, and Koch from _ the 
swarm of bacteria that multiply in 
every culture infected with animal 
matter succeeded in isolating a special 
bacillus, growing pure cultures of it, 
and proving by means of inoculation 
that it was the active principle of the 
disease. The identification of a tangi- 
ble and definite cause was the first 
step towards the methods of prevention 
which in every civilized country have 
led to a wondrous diminution in losses 
from this disease, and have paved the 
way for its extermination by con- 
certed international regulations. It 
raised Koch at once to the front rank 
of bacteriologists, and the Prussian 
Government, with a prompt action that 
any Government might envy, made 
a place for him in the public sanitary 
service which enabled him to give all 
his time to research. Important in 
itself, the detection of the cause of an- 
thrax was even more important in that 
it established a criterion of proof for 
the causation of bacterial diseases. A 
special microbe had to be detected in 
the diseased body; it had to be grown 
on an artificial-culture medium; it had 
to be separated from the microbes as- 
sociated with it until a pure culture, 
grown on an absolutely sterile medium 
and containing only the suspected or- 
ganism, had been obtained; and, finally, 
the disease had to be conveyed to a 
healthy animal by inoculation with the 
pure culture. For some years Koch 
devoted himself to the perfection of the 
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technical methods by which such re- 
sults can be obtained, and some of the 
most useful steps in the modern rou- 
tine investigation of a disease, such as 
the replacement of liquid “broths” by 
solid jellies and the growth of cul- 
tures on thin flat plates, are due to 
him. 

A few years later, in 1882, he de- 
tected, isolated and succeeded in grow- 
ing the tubercle bacillus, a piece of 
work that was technically a more diffi- 
cult achievement, and that aroused still 
deeper general interest, as tuberculosis 
is the greatest plague of the human 
race. About a year later, having been 
sent by his Government to investigate 
Asiatic cholera in Egypt and India, he 
added to his fame by identifying and 
isolating the now well-known “comma” 
bacillus of cholera. 

A multitude of conditions are requi- 
site for the establishment of a disease 
in a living organism, just as qualities 
of soil, favoring temperature, sunlight 
and moisture are requisite for the 
growth of acrop. But in the cases of 
anthrax, tubercle and cholera it is now 
finally established that the bacilli dis- 
covered by Koch are the fundamental 
causes, the agents by which infection 
is conveyed, the specific organisms in 
the absence of which the diseases do 
not exist. They are the seeds of the 
diseases, in the practical and biological 
significance that grains of barley are 
the seeds of the barley-crop. Knowl- 
edge of the existence of such specific 
causes of disease is now a common 
place, but it is due to Koch’s brilliant 
proof of particular cases, and invention 
of suitable general methods, thut it has 
come, and it is a knowledge which, 
translated into practical measures, 
transforms public hygiene into an ex- 
act science and gives a sure hope of 
the final triumph of the human race 
over these enemies. 

As to his studies of the tubercle bacil- 
lus there were two questions of grave 


importance, in both of which science 
was served badly by the press, the ex- 
uberant personality of Koch and the 
exuberant methods of the press acting 
and reacting upon one another in a 
completely harmful way. The purvey- 
ors to the public assured Koch that he 
had supplied what the public demanded 
—immediate, definite and final results 
of vast practical importance. Koch 
certainly encouraged them, and went a 
long way towards believing that he 
had done what the megaphones assured 
him he had done. The first matter 
was the relation of human to bovine 
tuberculosis. Tubercle is very preva- 
lent amongst domesticated animals, 
and it had come to be believed that 
tuberculous meat and milk were a prin- 
cipal source of human infection. In 
almost every country preventive meas- 
ures were afoot; the great industries 
of the farmer, butcher and dairymun 
were threatened with costly and elabo- 
rate restrictions. Suddenly the press 
resounded with Koch’s discovery that 
human and bovine tuberculosis were 
distinct; the inference was drawn that 
human beings could not be infected by 
tuberculous meat or milk and that hu- 
man consumption was not communica- 
ble to cattle. The threatened trades re- 
joiced; legislation was arrested, and 
here and elsewhere costly commissions 
began long and arduous experiments 
to investigate Koch’s pronouncement. 
Even now the matter is not finally set- 
tled, and the publicity which it has at- 
iained has tended to harden the op- 
posing views. It is certain there are 
types of bacilli characteristic respect- 
ively of birds, of bovine animals, and 
of human beings. These types are 
more than mere culture-medium effects, 
the results of growing identical seed in 
different soils. The bacillus typical of 
one group does not very readily infect 
a host of another group, but all three 
forms have been found in the same ani- 
mal, intermediate types exist, and ap- 
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parently it is possible for infection tu 
spread from any of the sources. 

The second great case of the male- 
ficent action of the press concerned the 
serum known as tuberculin. Early in 
1890 it was announced to the world, no 
doubt again as the result of the action 
and inter-action of Koch and the news- 
paper men, that his investigation of the 
life-history of the tubercle bacillus had 
enabled him to prepare a curative se- 
rum. The notoriously hopeful dispo- 
sition of consumptive patients made the 
effect of this premature statement dis- 
astrous. From every country there 
came a rush of patients for the new 
remedy. Never was so bright a dream 
dreamed by so many with a more piti- 
ful awakening. For Koch’s tuberculin 
did not cure; its effect was negative 
or even in many cases harmful. And 
yet it was not the nostrum of a quack 
or the blind lead of a bungler. It 
Was a preparation of dead tubercle 
bacilli in a neutral fluid, and it pro- 
duced a definite reaction when injected 
into a patient affected by tuberculosis. 
In a slightly modified form it has come 
to be of practical utility, not as a cura- 
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tive agency but as a means of diagno- 
sis; and the results of its application 
are accepted as the standard test for 
the presence or absence of tubercle in 
cattle. Moreover, the theory that un- 
derlay tuberculin has a definite place 
in the history of one of the most prom- 
ising sides of modern medicine: the 
preparation and application of prevent- 
ive serums. The greatest curative 
agency is the resisting power of the 
living tissues, and these can react to 
the presence of foreign organisms by 
a quickened resistance. There is a 
struggle in the body of the patient be- 
tween the damaging effects of the mi- 
crobes of the disease and the power of 
resistance excited by the presence of 
these organisms. How if the organ- 
isms or products of them could be in- 
troduced in such a form that they had 
lost their power of doing harm and 
still retained their power of exciting 
the tissues to resistance? Koch did 
not succeed with tuberculin, but his 
work has led to very notable successes 
by others, and has laid the foundation 
of a method the results of which afford 
almost indefinite promise. 
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CONCLUDED. 


A few days afterwards the game be- 
gan with the familiar opening. Mr. 
Jameson, without knowing it, being 
merely a pawn in the game, was moved 
along two squares to King’s fourth in 
the orthodox way. Lord Bermondsey 
was breakfasting in his chambers in 
St. James’s Street when his man 
brought him in his letters, and among 
them one from Andrew Jameson, so- 
licitor, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. which 
ran as follows: 

My Lord,—I am instructed by Miss 
Violet England, of 34 Blank Street, W. 
C. to take proceedings against your 
Lordship for breach of promise to 


marry. Before issuing a writ I shall 
be obliged if your Lordship will inti- 
mate whether it is your Lordship’s in- 
tention to defend the case. I can 
hardly believe from the letters and evi- 
dence that my client has placed before 
me that your Lordship will wish to 
take that course. My client has in- 
structed me to demand as damages 
£10,000, and perhaps the most conven- 
ient course will be for your Lordship to 
give me the name of your solicitors 
with whom I can negotiate in this mat- 
ter or who will, if necessary, accept 
service. 
I remain, your Lordship’s 
Obedient Servant, 
Andrew Jameson. 
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“Hurrah!” shouted Alec. “Capital! 
I wonder why Circe started on 10,000/. 
I thought it was to be 5,000/. How- 
ever the game has begun. Now to see 
what the Pig has to say.” 

Within an hour he was at 21A Lead- 
enhall Street, the City office of Mutch, 
Twining & Slack. One of the things 
that annoyed Lord Bermondsey about 
the Pig was that he always kept 
him waiting. True it was that Mr. 
Slack asked him into his room to wait 
his guardian’s convenience, but Mr. 
Slack was a conveyancer, with a thin 
freckled face and red hands, and his 
conversational powers with a-peer were 
limited to the words “Oh, indeed!” ex- 
pressive of admiring surprise at Lord 
Bermondsey’s most commonplace com- 
monplaces. This “waiting to come 
on” always made Alec feel nervous and 
irritable, and by the time a deferential 
small boy, with a piece of paper. called 
for him and carried him like a captive 
into the presence of the Pig, he felt 
that he and the Pig had already fought 
one round with each other and the Pig 
had come up smiling whilst he was 
winded. He was the more impatient 
to-day, for his whole life and happiness 
depended on the interview that was to 
come. And the more he tried to keep 
calm and collected the more nervous 
and fidgety he grew. At last the in- 
evitable boy came, and away he sped 
in his wake through dusty channels of 
law to a green baize door behind which 
sat his guardian and enemy, the Pig. 

“Good morning, my Lord,” said the 
great man, rising deferentially from a 
mass of papers on his wide table and 
coming forward to greet him. “Why 
such an early visit?” ' 

“I've had a very unpleasant letter, 
sir,” said Lord Bermondsey, handing 
him Jameson's communication and 
turning away his face as he did so. 

Lord Bermondsey was not an artist, 
and truth was with him an hereditary 
hobby. 
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The Pig looked at him curiously, and 
then sat down and read the letter 
slowly. 

“Andrew Jameson,” he said reflect- 
ively. “a very honest gentleman. The 
young lady is in safe hands. Well?” 
He looked at Lord Bermondsey inter- 
rogatively. 

Alec was at a loss how to begin. 
“What am I to do?” he stammered 
feebly. 

“The first thing is, have you prom- 
ised marriage?” 

Lord Bermondsey nodded his head. 

“Then we can’t fight. Of course 
you are tired of the girl?” he asked, 
rather contemptuously. 

Alec flushed up and half started from 
his chair, and then, remembering the 
game, said solemnly, “You may take it 
from me that it is all over between 
us.” 

“Did she care for you at all?’ asked 
the Pig lightly. 

“I believe se,” muttered Alec. 

“Pity.” said the Pig sympathetically, 
“Pity. What sort of a girl is she? One 
of those fast, sentimental, underbred 
beauties I suppose.” 

Alee could have knocked him over, 
lut he contented himself with an ear- 
nest 2nd eloquent description of Circe’s 
beauty and discretion, and a noble trib- 
ute of praise to the honor and charac- 
ter of her mother. The Pig watched 
him carefully, and when he had run 
down took up Jameson's letter and re- 
read it carefully. 

“I had better see Jameson, and have 
a talk with him. If your view of the 
girl and her mother is correct we shall 
readily settle. The girl will not want 
to go into the box, and I should say she 
will jump at a thousand.” 

“It isn’t enough,” said Alec eagerly. 

“Not enough!” repeated the Pig. 
“Not enough. Your Lordship wants it 
settled as cheaply as possible I sup- 
pose.” 

“I want to do the right thing,” said 
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Alee sulkily. “And I’m sure she won't 
take less than five thousand.” 

The Pig shook his head gloomily. 
“What makes you think that?’ he 
asked. 

Alec could not think of an answer to 
that riddle except the true one, so he 
made no reply. 

The Pig sniffed uneasily. He seemed 
to be aware that something was not 
straightforward, and he read Jame- 
son’s letter a third time. 

“By the bye,” he said, looking up 
from the letter, “you have not told 
me how you came to break it off.” 

Alec had not written this scene in 
the drama, so he replied impressively 
that it was one of those things he did 
not care to talk about. 

“Hm! Very well,” answered the Pig. 
“As you please, but I suppose I may 
take it that it is finally broken off. 
You would not consider the best mode 
of settlement—marriage. You sstill 
seem to have some respect for her and 
her mother. What do you say?” 

The game was taking such unex- 
pected turns that Alec was fast grow- 
ing intellectually out of breath. 

“You remember what you said to me, 
sir, about six months ago when I sug- 
gested to you that I intended to ask 
the lady to become my wife?’ 

“Very well indeed, my Lord,” replied 
the Pig placidly. “As your guardian 
and trustee I refused to give you any 
assistance, in so unwise a project. I 
had hopes that you would have seen 
the matter in a different light and 
taken my advice. Now, of course, 
things are otherwise. You have made 
a promise and wish to break it—at 
least I understand you wish to break 
it——” he stopped and looked inquir- 
ingly at Alec. 

“I’ve told you so once,” he said an- 
grily. 

“I beg your Lordship’s pardon,” said 
the Pig with polite emphasis: “but 
though no doubt you have intended to 
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say so, it is the one thing you have 
hitherto omitted to say. However, I 
will take it as said.” 

“And act upon it as quickly as pos- 
sible,’ added Alec, rising from his 
chair. 

“You leave the payment to my dis- 
cretion?” asked the Solicitor. 

“I wish you to act generously,” re- 
plied Lord Bermondsey. 

“It shall be as your Lordship 
pleases,” said the Pig, rising from the 
table to ring a bell and open the door 
for his departure. 

Alec walked westward with the un- 
comfortable feeling of a man who has 
been dealt a good hand and played it 
badly. He kept saying to himself that 
no one, not even the Pig, could suppose 
ary man to be such a fool as not to 
marry Circe if he had the chance. 

The great idea, like so many great 
ideas when you take them from the 
airy realms of fancy and plant them 
in the clay garden of sticky fact, seemed 


to be withering rather than flourishing. 
He met Charley Levinson at the bot- 
tom of Chancery Lane, who spared him 
a valuable half-hour over a glass of 
sherry to hear his report of the first 
round with the Pig. 
Levinson reassured him. 


“The old 
man is puzzled. That’s all. I think 
you did rather well considering his 
fighting weight at the game. You 
haven't absolutely given yourself away, 
and that is something. Leave the rest 
to Circe. She will pull it off, I be- 
lieve.” 

With such encouragement Alec had 
to be content, and, as he had sworn 
not to go near Tottenham Court Road 
until the case was settled, he walked 
down to the Frivolity to get a stall for 
the evening. That at least was per- 
mitted. As he entered the theatre a 
small boy, who was coming out, held 
open the door for him and took off his 
hat respectfully. It was the Pig’s 
office boy. 
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As soon as Lord Bermondsey had left 
the office the Pig put his hands in bis 
pockets, screwed up his mouth, thrust 
his snout in the air and looked out of 
the window for some five minutes. If 
he was looking for ideas they did not 
seem to come. He returned to his 
desk, wrote a letter, and then rang a 
bell: “Ask Mr. Gainty to step up,” he 
said to the boy, “and see this is sent 
across to Mr. Jameson without delay. 
And wait for an answer.” 

Mr. Gainty was Harvey Mutch’s 
confidential clerk. The only occasions 
on which his principal did not take him 
into his confidence was when he was 
puzzled. By such means do the .great 
men of this world seek to keep up their 
reputation before those who know them 
best. His only order to Mr. Gainty 
was to send for a box at the Frivolity 
for that night in his own name, and not 
to mention to anyone whom it was for. 
This done, he waited for Mr. Jameson. 

The Scotsman arrived in about an 
hour. He was very businesslike. 
Harvey Mutch liked him, and paid him 
the compliment of coming straight to 
business. 

“We admit the promise,” he said, at 
the very opening of the interview, “and 
the only question is amount.” 

“My figure was a nominal one, of 
course,” said Jameson. 

“So I suppose,” said the other. “My 
client wishes to do the right thing, and 
I think you and I will very easily come 
to an agreement. Do you know much 
of the lady?” 

“To tell you the truth,-Mr. Mutch. I 
have only seen her once, and that was 
when she came to consult me yester- 
day.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Jameson, “Mr. 
Charles Levinson sent me a letter of 
introduction which Miss England 
brought herself. She seems a most 
matter of fact, business-like young 
lady.” 


“Charley Levinson sent her,” mur- 
mured Mr. Mutch. 

“I was articled to Levinson, you 
know.” 

“Of course, that accounts for it. 
Naturally! And did this business-like 
young lady tell you the lowest figure?” 

“She did,” said Jameson. 

“And you doubled it in your letter?” 
said Mr. Mutch. 

Jameson looked surprised. “You 
see,” he said apologetically, “I did not 
know with whom I should have to 
deal.” 

“You did quite right, my dear sir, if 
I may say so. _ I should have done the 
same myself. And so we shall settle 
the case for five thousand pounds. It 
is a most extraordinury case, most ex- 
traordinary.” 

“The most extraordinary part of it is 
the way you guessed my client’s figure, 
sir,” said Jameson, looking at him with 
admiration. 

“As a matter of fact there is nothing 
in that at all. It was my own figure,” 
said Mr. Mutch, taking a sheet of pa- 
per and noting down some hurried 
memoranda. “And now, Mr. Jameson, 
before we actually settle this remark- 
able case for five thousand pounds I 
make one condition. I have set down 
here,” he continued, “the terms upon 
which I settle. You will see I say 
the money is to be paid within twenty- 
four hours. In any case your costs 
are to be paid at your own figure, 
which I know will be a _ just 
one.” 

Jameson bowed in acknowledgement 
of the compliment. 

“The only condition I make is, that 
Miss England comes here to-morrow 
with you and gives me her word that 
there was a promise to marry and that 
it has been broken.” 

“There certainly was a promise. I 
can show you the letters,” said’ Jame- 
son. 

He handed a few letters of Lord 
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Bermondsey’s to Harvey Mutch, who 
ran his eyes over them. 

“Have you got the envelopes?” he 
asked. 

Jameson shook his head. 

Harvey Mutch smiled the smile of 
superior experience. “May an old 
practitioner remind you that in cases 
of this sort there is often more in an 
envelope than its contents? An en- 
velope can always call one witness to 
character—a postmark.” 

Jameson made a mental note of this 
advice, and Harvey Mutch continued: 
“Well, I agree those three letters prom- 
ise marriage in a most bald matter-of- 
fact way, but they are hardly what I 
call love letters.” 

“But surely any jury——” 
Jameson. 

“Certainly,” replied Mutch, “the evi- 
dence of the promise is from that point 
of view perfect. What is this other 
letter?” 

“Oh, that is Levinson’s note,” 
plied Jameson. 

Harvey Mutch handed them back 
across the table and then repeated his 
conditions. 

“I will pay you the money as agreed 
if your client will tell me that the 
promise has been broken. That is my 
ultimatum, Mr. Jameson. You may 
call it an old man’s whim or his fancy, 
but there it is.” 

“I confess, Mr. Mutch, I cannot fol- 
low your mind in the matter. The lady 
has instructed me, your client has ad- 
mitted the breach——” 

“Your pardon,” replied Harvey 
Mutch sternly. “My client has admit- 
ted nothing of the sort, nor I on his 
behalf. I have said I will pay five 
thousand pounds. I have not heard 
yet the details of the alleged breach. 
Has your client given you any partic- 
ulars?” 

“None whatever,” replied Mr. Jame- 
son. 

“I did not suppose she had,” said 
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Harvey Mutch. “Well, do you agree? 
Bring the lady here at 11.30 to-morrow 
and no doubt she will satisfy me of all 
I wish to know.” 

“I have not the least objection for 
my part,” said Jameson. “I agree that 
the matter should be settled amicably 
and quietly in the interests of both par- 
ties. If Miss England will come I 
will be here with her to-morrow at 
11.30.” 

“Miss England will undoubtedly 
come,” said Harvey Mutch with cer- 
tainty. “And allow me to thank you 
on behalf of Lord Bermondsey for the 
courteous and self-sacrificing way you 
have dealt with this matter.” 

Jameson bowed himself out with 
blushes, knowing that approbation 
from Harvey Mutch was worth more 
than many guineas of reluctantly paid 
costs. 

Left to himself again the Pig be- 
haved in a most extraordinary fashion. 
He ran his fingers through his hair, 
he pulled his snout vigorously with fin- 
ger and thumb, and pinched his ears. 
He could not stimulate his thoughts to 
a solution of the puzzle by these physi- 
cal exercises, so he threw himself into 
an arm-chair, put his hands in his 
pockets, and thought. He had never 
been beaten yet, and he was not going 
to be done by a simple domestic affair 
of this kind. He went over the events 
in his mind. He knew that this was 
not a mere ordinary breach of promise 
case. There was certainly something 
behind it. He marshalled his facts 
carefully, in order of date. Charley 
Levinson had written a letter of intro- 
duction to Circe introducing her to 
Jameson. That was the earliest fact 
he knew. He hesitated to accept the 
letters of Lord Bermondsey promising 
marriage. There were no envelopes 
to them and they were not love letters. 
No doubt there were real love letters 
somewhere, but the three produced he 
did not consider proved, though they 
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were undoubtedly written by his Lord- 
ship. He put them aside and returned 
to Levinson’s letter. It was written 
in the Addison Club last Saturday 
night. Now why did not Levinson 
take up the case? It was quite in their 
line, and they were as keen about 
business as anyone. Old Charles 
would not have been as open in his 
methods as young Jameson. “That 
young fellow is a brick,” said the Pig 
to himself, “and we must see what we 
ean do for him.” Then Charley Ley- 
inson was a friend of Lord Bermond- 
sey. Why should he help Circe in any 
way? There might be many reasons. 
He went over his interview with Lord 
Bermondsey and Mr. Jameson, and 
then he too arrived at a great idea. 
The rightness of his theory depended on 
the answer to two questions. Did old 
Charles Levinson kuow about the case 
and refuse to take it? and was Lord 
Bermondsey in the Addison Club on 
Sunday? 

Harvey Mutch got up and went out 
of his office, leaving the confidential 
Gainty to explain confidentially to sev- 
eral important clients that the Pig was 
called away suddenly on important 
business. 
Club and asked for Lord Bermondsey. 
His Lordship was not in the Club. 
Was he in town? The porter was sure 
he was in town. He had dined there 
on Sunday evening—with Mr. Levin- 
son. Harvey Mutch thanked the por- 
ter with the gratitude of a prophet who 
has just received fifty per cent. in ad- 
vance of a realized prophecy. Then 
he drove to a City Club and lunched 
with old Charles’ Levinson. Old 
Charles knew a great deal about Circe, 
and was very ready to talk of her. He 
remembered her father, and had heard 
her mother sing in Birmingham in old 
days. He was a man well versed in 
theatrical affairs and fond of the the- 
atre, which was outside the ring-fence 
of Harvey Mutch’s world. and he had 
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a high opinion of Miss England’s abil- 
ity and character. He volunteered to 
his old friend Harvey the hope that 
there was nothing in the suggestion 
that Circe was to be made captive by 
some Ulysses and carried from the 
stage. At these words the remainder 
of the Pig’s prophecy fell in and the 
prophet came into his kingdom. He re- 
turned to his office almost in a state 
of excitement. He rang for Gainty, 
saying to himself with a laugh, “I 
will play my part in their comedy and 
we will all enjoy it.” 

Gainty arriving, he asked him sud- 
denly whether there was anyone in the 
office who was an expert on theatricals. 

Gainty regarding his master with con- 
fidential anxiety, as if he were suffer- 
ing from incipient brain trouble, men- 
tioned young Mr. Villiers, one of the 
articled clerks. 

“Ah! Villiers—a very nice boy. Ask 
him to come up. How long has he 
been with us?” 

“Eight or nine months, sir.” 

“Dear me. And I have only seen 
him twice. Ask him to step up. I 
want to have a talk with him.” 

On Villiers’ arrival the chief was 
must polite and explicit. Having 
cross-examined him on the subject of 
theatrical properties he expressed a de- 
sire for a bundle of theatrical notes, 
hundred pound notes for choice, fifty of 
them. Villiers knew the place where 
these could be obtained. Would the 
chief like the whole fit up with the 
green porte-monnaie in which the rich 
uncle of melodrama carries the fertune 
inside the breast-pocket of his frock 
coat? The chief smiled at the sug- 
gestion. “An admirable one!” 

Mr. Villiers was requested to carry 
out this commission without a word to 
any man, and to return with the notes 
the first thing in the morning. 

The next morning Harvey Mutch 
came down to his office in great spirits. 
He had seen Lord Bermondsey in the 
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stalls at the Frivolity, and he had 
been charmed with Circe’s perform- 
ance, but he was more than charmed 
with the simple way in which the facts 
of the case fitted into his theory. He 
opened Jameson’s letter, and, as he sus- 
pected, Circe was ready and willing to 
come. Then he sent Gainty to the 
Bank with a letter to the manager, ask- 
ing him to bring back Lord Bermond- 
sey’s pass-book. At the same time he 
telegraphed for his Lordship to be at 
the office at twelve to meet Miss Eng- 
land and seitle the case. 

Eleven-thirty came, and with the 
stroke of the bell Circe, looking her 
most beautiful. entered the office, with 
the attendant Jameson and the faithful 
Wegg waddling stiffly after her. 

The Pig met Circe with smiling cour- 
tesy. She looked at him with grave 
interest. True that in profile the fat 
cheeks and pink complexion and cu- 
rious nose suggested the nickname, but 
so kindly was his smile that Circe 
found herself making a mental note 
that it is unfair to judge people by 
profiles. Wegg, having sniffed at the 
lower shelves of the Law Reports, sat 
down opposite the Pig and gazed ap- 
proval at him. 

The Pig balanced his elbows on the 
arms of his chair, and allowing the tips 
of his fingers to coincide, gazed over 
them at Circe with beaming satisfac- 
tion. 

“You will understand from Mr. 
Jameson that we are ready to settle 
this case.” 

Circe bowed and looked at the car- 
pet. 

“As I am responsible for finding a 
very large sum of money, I suggested 
to Mr. Jameson that I should be more 
satisfied in doing so if you would 
kindly grant me an interview.” 

“That is what I explained to Miss 
England,” said Mr. Jameson from his 
chair in the window. 

“I shall not detain you for more 
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than a few minutes,” continued the 
Pig in his sleekest manner, “and if 
you prefer not to answer any questions 
I put to you of course you are more 
than within your rights.” 

“I will very willingly tell you any- 
thing, sir, that you wish to know.” 

Circe felt ashamed of Alec’s great 
idea. The deception of so mild and 
gullible an old gentleman was hardly 
sport. Moreover, she had a Circe in- 
stinct that had she met the Pig earlier 
he would, like the rest of mankind, 
have done her bidding. 

“This is a sad incident in your life, 
my dear lady,” said the Pig in a tone 
of parental melancholy. 

Circe picked up her cue and, remem- 
bering that it was a sad incident, 
raised her handkerchief daintily be- 
neath her veil and sighed. 

The Pig desired to applaud this 
pretty piece of business, but he too re- 
membered that he was before the foot- 
lights, and asked in a tone of respect- 
ful sympathy, “How long have you 
been engaged to Lord Bermondsey?” 

“About six months,” replied Circe. 

“Dear me. Six months. And dur- 
ing that time did he ever suggest that 
the marriage should take place?” 

“Very often.” 

“No doubt money matters and his 
Lordship’s position and my trusteeship 
were the obstacles suggested.” 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” said Circe, some- 
what too eagerly. 

“And your parents raised no objec- 
tions?” 

“My father is dead, but my mother 
was of course charmed with Alec, who 
was wost kind to her.” 

“Still Alec,” thought the Pig, care- 
fully stopping out a twinkle in his 
left eye. “Still Alec.” But all he 
said was, “Go on, my dear young lady. 
Tell me all about it. It will make 
my task much simpler.” 

And Circe with so benevolent a lis- 
tener told the Pig all about her early 
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struggles on the stage, and how she 
had made a peaceful home for her 
mother and herself, and how she had 
first met Alec, and what they had been 
to each other, and he sat listening and 
smiling over the tips of his fingers, un- 
til she suddenly remembered that she 
was playing a part. and broke off with 
a theatrical sigh, saying, “Alas! it is 
all over.” 

“Quite so, quite so!” said the sympa- 
thetic Pig. “But why did Lord Ber- 
mondsey break it off, and when?” 

Circe hesitated. It was now that 
she felt that it was one thing to play a 
part that an author has thought out 
and written, and quite another to im- 
provise an unrehearsed scene. The 
harmless, necessary dramatic author 
for whom hitherto she had felt and 
freely expressed such divine contempt 
was suddenly revealed to her as more 
necessary than harmless. The part 
she could act, but she had no words. 
She fell back on a tame subterfuge. “I 
had rather say nothing about that,” 
and she made business with the hand- 
kerchief. 

“Pretty, but not effective,” was the 
Pig’s unmoved criticism. “I can see,” 
he said aloud, “that Lord Bermondsey 
has behaved badly to you’’—she started 
—‘“very badly,” he added, with exag- 
gerated emphasis. 

“I am not here to blame Alec—Lord 
Bermondsey.” 

“And I am not here, madam,” con- 
tinued the Pig, raising his voice, “to 
defend him. I admit freely that he 
has treated you and your mother 
shamefully, contemptibly. I have a 
very low opinion of his Lordship.” 

Circe looked uncomfortably at the 
carpet, and Wegg gave a short bark as 
if to say, “I agree, and for the same 
reasons.” 

The office-boy came in and silently 
put a piece of paper with a name upon 
it before the chief. He let it fall care- 
lessly on the table so that Circe could 
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not but see Alec’s name. She was 
deeply agitated. It all seemed so un- 
fair to the poor old gentleman. But 
she determined to see it through. 

“There is no need,” he continued, 
“for any further delay. Although you 
have not told me in so many words, 
madam, that your engagement is broken 
off, I gather that I am to take it that 
that is so.” 

Circe bowed assent, wondering in her 
own mind if lawyers were all such easy 
prey as this one. 

The Pig rose from the table, and, 
pulling out a wide green pocket-book 
from an inner pocket, handed it across 
the table to Circe. “There, madam, is 
five thousand pounds, the price of my 
client’s villainy.” 

To Circe this sounded absolutely and 
terribly real, but to Mr. Jameson it 
sounded as if Harvey Mutch had really 
gone quite off his head. He rose from 
his chair. 

“I will count the notes,” he said, “if 
you desire to pay my client in this un- 
usual fashion, and give you a receipt.” 

“By all means, Jameson,” said Har- 
vey Mutch, crossing to the fireplace to 
ring a bell. 

Jameson took the suspicious-looking 
porte-monnaie and opened it in haste. 
He picked out note after note and 
threw them on the table. 

“What on earth is the meaning of 
this, Mr. Mutch? Why do you hand 
my client this trash? These are not 
even forged notes, they are theatrical 
tissue paper. Are you mad?” 

And he might have been. For he 
stood at the fireplace grinning joyfully, 
his head in the air, thoroughly enjoying 
the scene of their amazement. And 
as he took the centre of their little 
stage, enter Lord Bermondsey, L.C., 
and “stops at door as if in surprise”’— 
as they say in stage directions. 

“My dear Jameson,” said Harvey 
Mutch in a kindly tone, “you are a 
very clever young man and an excellent 
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solicitor, but this case was a little out- 
side the ordinary lines, and you came 
here to-day, not to settle a piece of lit- 
igation, but to take a very small part 
in a very small comedy. These notes 
came from Covent Garden. They have 
relieved many a distressed hero, no 
doubt. And as there was no breach 
of promise, except in a theatrical sense, 
the way to settle it was with theatri- 
cal notes. What happened was this. 
These young people wanted to get mar- 
ried. They thought I should refuse the 
money necessary for married happi- 
ness, and they hit on the expedient of 
a bogus breach of promise action to be 
settled by a payment of five thousand 
pounds, which I should otherwise have 
refused to advance. That's right, 
isn’t it?” 

Alec and Circe looked at each other 
to see which of them had told. 

“No, no,” continued the Pig. “No 
one told, or rather everyone told. It 
was all on the surface. Why, I wager 
that old bull-dog knew all about it.” 

Wegg smiled from ear to ear, and 
nodded his head until his collar rattled 
again. Of course he knew. Was he 
not of their party when they drove 
home from Wimbledon and the plot 
was hatched? 

“But all’s well that ends well,” said 
the Pig smiling. “My Lord, I congrat- 
ulate you on your choice. Miss Eng- 
land has already forgiven me my little 
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part in her comedy. Your Lordship 
will find in your pass-book five thou- 
sand pounds have been placed to your 
credit. They both mentioned that fig- 
ure, eh, Jameson? My dear,” he con- 
tinued, going towards Circe, “may you 
be very happy. I daresay you have 
heard my nickname”’—Circe blushed— 
“oh yes, I know it. My office boy has 
a careless tongue and a voice that car- 
ries. But you too have a nickname 
not unknown. I want you to ask this 
young man of yours one thing. Granted 
I am all he believes, could not he trust 
your winning ways to turn me from my 
brutish ways? Or was he jealous of 
the old man, eh? Come, Jameson, let 
us pull down the curtain. The dog 
will chaperone you two for a moment, 
I doubt not, whilst we go and settle a 
little matter of costs.” 

“Why, really, as to that, you know 

” began Jameson. 

“Nonsense,” said Harvey Mutch, tak- 
ing him by the arm and carrying him 
out of the room. “Let the young folk 
pay for their folly. Costs you shall 
have. Taxed costs. Taxed by Mas- 
ter Cupid, eh?” 


And as the door closed Circe threw 
her arms round Alec’s neck, saying, 
“How could you, Alec? The Pig is an 
old darling.” 

And Wegg howled a joyful epithala- 
mium of his own. 

Edward A. Parry. 





THE VOCAL CURE. 


{4 distinguished expert has recent] 
rs) 


iven it forth as an undoubted fact that the exercise 


the vocal cords is extremely beneficial to the general health. 
When I feel a trifie “off,” 
With a headache or a chill, I 
Do not call in Metchinkoff 
And bis legions of bacilli; 
No opposing millions execute a scrum . 
In my tum. 


But I exercise the cords 
Of my voice (if I may so call 
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That arrangement which affords 
Certain sounds, remotely vocal, 
Like the night-song of the tabby who reviles 
On the tiles). 


When I shiver in the grip 
Of the “flu”—you'll think me faddy, 
But I loudly utter “Yip,” 
Followed quickly by “iaddy,” 
And the baffled germs with one despairing cry 
Do a guy. 


When sea-sickness makes me crave 
For the funeral bark of Charon, 
I just hymn the ocean wave 
And the life that men lead thereon; 
Which I fancy turns the others that are ill 
Sicker still. 


When the savage thrills of gout 
Rack my body with their malice, 


I vociferously shout 


For the whereabouts of Alice; 
It’s surprising whai a different man I feel 
For the squeal. 


Not for me the weary tour 
Of those Continental places 
Where you take your costly cure 
With the dismallest of faces. 
I can purchase all the health for which I long 
For a song. 


Punch. 





FROM THE BOTTOM UP.* 


On what Mr. Hénry James calls the 
American Scene, oftener than on most 
others, is it apparent that one man in 
his time plays many parts. This was 
recognized by Hawthorne when, in 
“The House of the Seven Gables,” he 
presented the young daguerrotypist 
Holgrave (who had been much else 
besides) as almost a national and sym- 
bolic figure. 

In this sense, of being a man ac- 
quainted with many trades, Mr. Irvine 
(who is now the pastor of a notable 
New York church) began to be an 
American where many other Americans 


*“From the Bottom Up.” By Alexander 
Irvine. (Doubleday, Page & Co} 


begin: in Ireland. The son of an An- 
trim cobbler, he was early turned out 
to sell newspapers. Reading and writ- 
ing did not come by nature, nor even 
by Act of Parliament, to Irish boys in 
his grade of life; but the aspiration for 
these excellences early possessed him. 
On scraps of leather he would scrawl 
mysterious inscriptions in the hope that 
they might by chance mean something. 
At these his mother, the only reader in 
the family, shook her head. He en- 
tered a school, but suffered so badly 
in the ordeal of initiation that he de- 
cided to give his mornings as well as 
his evenings to selling newspapers. 
“The extra work added a little to my 
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income and preserved my looks.” 
While acting as guardian (scarecrow) 
of a potato field he had what he calls 
his first vision. We should like to 
quote the whole account of one of the 
most striking instances of “conversion” 
we have read. What was distinctive 
in the case is that the experience was 
not recognized as being “religious,” in 
any sense which the term then had for 
him, nor associated with any religious 
questionings. It was merely a great 
and sudden quickening, and a flooding 
with joy:— 

I was sitting on the fence at the 
close of the day, a very happy day. I 
must have been moved by the color of 
the sky, or by the emotion produced by 
the lines of the hymn. It may have 
been both. But as I sat on the fence 
and watched the sun set over the trees, 
an emotion swept over me and the 
tears began to flow. My body seemed 
to change as by the pouring into it of 
some strange, life-giving fluid. I 
wanted to shout, to scream aloud; but 


instead, I went rapidly over the hill 
into the woods, fell on my knees, and 
began to pray. 


The whole account carries conviction, 
especially the curious first conse- 
quences of this soul’s-awakening. For 
after a night of trancelike happiness 
the lad arose with new discriminations 
and desires :— 


I realized . that I was in 
rags and dirty. I shook my mother out 
of her slumber and begged her to help 
me sew up the rents in my clothes. I 
had no shoes, but I carefully washed 
my feet, combed my tousled unkempt 
hair, and took great pains in the wash- 
ing of my face. All this was a mys- 
tery to my mother. A very un- 
usual thing ended these preparations 
for the day. My mother said I looked 
“purty,” and kissed me as I went out 
the door. 


There is a school of modern psychol- 
ogists who, we fancy, would see here 
only an instance of the onset of adoles- 
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cence producing its normal effects with 
dramatic suddenness and intensity, like 
the aloe blossoming in thunder. They 
might find confirmation in the youth's 
next “vision,” the subject of which 
was “a beautiful city girl’ who stayed 
a few days at the house of the land- 
steward, and was by the ignorant but 
wistful youth shown round the estate 
once or twice. The daughter of a flor- 
ist, and educated—it was as though she 
had been the Queen of France, so far 
above him was she. It is a pretty 
story, naively, yet reticently told. Very 
naive also was the reason for his sat- 
isfaction later in being promoted to be 
a groom's helper: “I became the pos- 
sessor of a hard hat. For two years I 
had instinctively longed for something 
on my head that I could politely re- 
move to a lady.” It is a bewitching 
country where such sentiments grow 
in the potato field. 

As groom’s helper he had by being 
occasionally employed indoors, a fur- 
ther glimpse into the world above him. 
He had not yet learned to read, for all 
his longings; and the shame of his ig- 
norance returning upon him with re- 
doubled power, drove him from “the 
haunts of my childhood.” A halt- 
starved position as groom to some 
meagre doctor in Belfast did nothing to 
make him a scholar;, but beatific oppor- 
tunities of seeing (never of speaking to) 
the young city lady at church bound 
him to the place for three months. 
When she appeared at church no more 
he betook himself to Scotland, and 
worked ip various coal-pits, still 
haunted by the desire for education. 
In these pits, he says, Keir Hardie was 
then working, and already influencing 
the minds of his fellows in the direc- 
tion of social questioning. But 


my ideal did not lead me in that di- 
rection. I was struggling to get into 
the other world for another reason. I 
wanted to live a religious life. I 
wanted to move men’s souls as I had 
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moved the soul of the drunken stone- 
mason iv my home town. 

By the advice of the late Prof. Henry 
Drummond, whom he met at a religious 
meeting, he left the pits and went to 
Glasgow. But no sort of employment 
could he find. And though the bur- 
den of his prayers during “the greater 
part of many a night spent in some al- 
ley or down by the docks” was “for a 
chance to work—to be clean—to learn 
to read,” the sole issue from his dis- 
tresses, and access to education, was 
found by enlisting. 

These various changes bring us only 
to the author’s eighteenth year. The 
account of them has that merit of 
greater simplicity, sincerity, and repre- 
sentativeness which nearly always be- 
longs to the beginning of an autobiog- 
raphy as compared with the continua- 
tion. Not that we doubt the objective 
veracity of Mr. Irvine’s’ continuation. 
But we sometimes wonder whether a 
good story, like the record of some of 
the fallen men whom he met in the 
Bowery, does not owe a certain finish, 
and the virtue which is denominated 
“snap.” to his pleasure in telling it. He 
has many to tell, two of the best being 
of his own deeds of carnal violence. 

From the time of his first vision he 
had exercised a religious vocation in 
serious talk with whoever would listen, 
and on board ship (for it was into the 
Navy, and not the Army, that he found 
he had been recruited) he associated 
himself with a little group of Plymouth 
Brethren. But all this could not de- 
bar an Irishman from the national lux- 
ury of a fight, proper provocation hav- 
ing been given. Dire was the distress 
of the Brethren when they found that 
fight he would. Yet at the crisis of the 
conflict, when the misguided young man 
had almost the temporary use 
of his eyes, one of the most religious 
of the group whispered to. him that if 
he could only hold out a little longer 
his opponent would go under; and an- 


lost 
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other, when the tide of blows had 
turned and the bully of the ship was 
suffering badly, shouted frantically, 
“Gie him brimstane, Sandy!” By this 
victory which was won in the name of 
the minor prophets, his religious des- 
tiny was gravely imperilled. For he 
was made a hero by the men, and 
taken up by the officers, and all wanted 
to pit him as champion against the 
pugilists of other ships. Howbeit, he 
triumphed over that temptation. Also, 
having beaten his man, he converted 
him to a better state of mind. This 
was a slower business; but when Billy 
Creedan died in the Gordon Relief ex- 
pedition, his last words were, “Tell Ir- 
vine, the anchor holds!” 

It was after leaving the service in 
1888 that he made his way (steerage) 
to America. Two-thirds of the book 
are concerned with his fortunes there, 
and prolong the tale of his changing 
vocations. These soon ranged from 
that of bedmaker in a lodging-house of 
the poorest and most swarming descrip- 
tion to that of assistant lexicographer. 
He places lowest in the scale of human 
employments that of canvassing for the 
sale of sewing-machines, and two 
weeks of it sufficed him. As a milk- 
man he increased his social knowledge 
by finding his way about the lower re- 
gions of great houses. He also in- 
creased his learning by means of a 
yreek grammar tied open over an 
empty milk-can. This discipline, by 
the way, might have made him incapa- 
ble of speaking of “a ganglia of living 
wires.” Also we wonder whether by 
“the Marceline of the press” he can 
possibly mean the Messalina. These 
are trifles which have an interest for 
experts whose real knowledge is less 
than Mr. Irvine’s. He confesses that 
he did not know what unemployment 
was, as a social phenomenon, till he 
reached New York, nor what the degra- 
dation of the worker could be till he 
went as a “mucker” (miner’s laborer) 
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in Alabama. Yet the stockades in 
which the mining corporation exploited 
the labor of convicts, taken over from 
the State as so much material, presented 
the vision of an even darker Inferno. 
Of what he saw in the prison of Pen- 
sacola it is impossible to speak with- 
out raising the gorge. These latter ex- 
periences, however, were voluntarily 
undergone in the interests of knowl- 
edge and social service. 

Finally, the one vocation pervading 
all his years of changing work was that 
of “moving men’s souls,” unofficially 
and otherwise. His experiences as mis- 
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sionary among the Bowery lodging- 
houses, “Religious Works Director” at 
Yale, and pastor (more or less recog- 
nized and salaried) of various churches, 
or at least congregations, bring before 
thé reader a great deal of human na- 
ture and much anecdote. The move- 
ment of his mind has been towards a 
kind of Christian Socialism in which 
the stress is laid on the Socialism. Per- 
haps the pages at the close in which 
he defines his present outlook, social 
and religious, are the best in a book 
full of individuality and significance. 





THE “SWEETNESS” OF LONDON. 


Some six or seven years ago you 
might see a queer little figure, ill-fed 
and ill-clothed, with inset eyes and 
black hair all on end, trotting up and 
down the London streets, much like a 
cab-runner in pursuit of luggage. Some- 
times, indeed, he was following cabs, 
or running at their side, his eyes fixed 
intently on the horse—so intently that, 
in spite of his agility, he would dash 
into people and lamp-posts, and apolo- 
gize with a smile to soften iron. Once 
he knocked down a little boy, and 
then, as he said, “I had trouble with his 
mother.” But it was not luggage he 
pursued; he was only watching how 
horses lift their feet. Or sometimes he 
would fix his attention on the passers- 
by, watching how ladies hold up their 
skirts—to him a perpetual wonder. Or, 
if he ever had a few shillings to spare, 
which cannot have happened more than 
once every two years, he went to a 
good restaurant, not for the food, but 
to watch the manners and appearance 
of well-to-do people. For he was Yo- 
shio Markino, at that time a starving 
artist, and, in his own words, “only 
nice subject and nice composition were 
his real delight.” 


One day the present writer asked him 
whether he did not often long to leave 
our dark and cheerless city, and return 
to his own brilliant land. One had 
heard poetic travellers tell of Japan as 
the islands of silvery laughter; one 
had heard of the gentle manners and 
exquisite courtesy, concealing even 
grief under the politeness of a smile; 
and one had seen pictures of that eter- 
nal cherry-blossom, and of radiant har- 
monies in color, soothing enough in 
themselves to banish care. Way 
should a Japanese and an artist linger 
in this muddy country, where we stifle 
all winter, and shiver into May; where 
we sulk without grief, and seldom 
speak without a swear? For a mo- 
ment, a look of pain passed over the lit- 
tle Japanese face; then it smiled again, 
and he said, “No, no! I never go back! 
Japan is so melancholy.” 

It was a terrible blow to one’s ideals 
—as terrible as when he took us down 
to Tilbury Dock to see a Japanese ship. 
We expected yellow sails emblazoned 
with the rising sun in scarlet, and a 
captain in a Kimono stuck with Samu- 
rai swords; and we found a Clyde 
steamer, with nothing Japanese about 
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it but the crew and the directions on 
‘the post-box. How could anyone call 
these laughing islands melancholy com- 
pared to our own querulous land which 
takes its pleasures sadly, and has dark- 
ened with its spleen all that broad 
band of empire on which the night 
never sets? It seemed an ironic perver- 
sion; but the artist was quite serious. 
His happy boyhood had been spent in 
Japan, and pow he had been some five 
or six years in London, often friendless, 
usually in such extremes of poverty 
that the drinking-fountains supplied 
his meals, and he stitched his socks 
into the seat of his trousers for de- 
cency. Yet he quite seriously looked 
back on Japanese life as melancholy 
compared to ours, or even compared to 
his own life among us. 

It has long been a puzzle to the pres- 
ent writer. He has usually tried to 
explain the words as referring to the 
genuine pessimism of a Buddhistic peo- 
ple who regard all life as a sorrowful 
illusion, the body as a slowly putrifying 
earcase, and absolute extinction as the 
most enviable consummation. Such 
doctrines, widely diffused, might cast a 
shadow over the whitest cherry blos- 
som, whereas our own pessimism that 
bemoans the present world as a vale of 
tears is never really believed, and the 
voice that breathes through Mr. Roose- 
velt never seriously proclaims the ex- 
termination of body and soul as the 
true aim of man. To some extent that 
seemed to explain the paradox, but Mr. 
Markino’s new book, “A Japanese 
Artist in London,” published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, brings many 
fresh lights with it. The volume has 
a peculiar charm throughout. It is 
the revelation of a gallant, innocent, 
and lovable spirit, speaking its real 
thoughts with singular frankness. But 
to English people it should be espe- 
cially welcome, because it reveals cer- 
tain qualities in our race that 
most foreigners, and we English 


ourselves, usually deny or overlook. 

Take politeness, for instance; how 
long we have endured the scorn of the 
French, the Irish, the Russians, and 
most other races for our want of it! 
We have regarded the deficiency as 
past praying for; we have listened to 
the jeers and reproaches with godlike, 
or at least assumed, indifference, only 
hoping we might possess other qualities 
in compensation. But hear the Japan- 
ese artist’s first and lasting impres- 
sions (it is true he was coming straight 
from San Francisco) :— 

I started my first sightseeing from 
Hyde Park and the Green Park and St. 
James’s Park. . I so timidly 
walked inside the _ rail. Nobody 
shouted me. Then I went near the 
crowds of people with still more fear. 
. +» + I waited and waited with beat- 
ing heart, but nothing happened to me 
at all. I walked into the crowds who 
were feeding birds in the lake of St. 
James’s Park. Nobody spat on me! I 
ventured myself into the thickest 
crowds, and I was squeezed between 
the peoples. . Nobody took any notice 
of me. “Hallo, hallo, what’s the mat- 
ter?” I said in my heart. “Perhaps 
they don’t know I am a Japanese.” I 
took off my hat in purpose to show my 
black hair. Finally, one man pushed 
me quite accidentally, and he touched 
his hand to his hat and apologized me 
very politely. I realized at last that 1 
was in the country where I could en- 
joy my liberty quite freely. Fancy po- 
lite apology instead of swearing and 
spitting! I felt as if I had come to a 
paradise in this world, and I was quite 
melted with comfort. 


Perhaps the world scoffs at our bad 
manners chiefly because we keep our 
politeness at home and export our in- 
solence, daty free. In India, where, 
as Lord Morley said, bad manners are 
a crime, the tone is set by officials, 
whose position makes them feel supe- 
rior, while everyone who addresses 
them is suspected of being likely to 
give them extra trouble without ex- 
tra pay. But, apart from officials, our 
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supposed impoliteness abroad is prob- 
ably due to shyness rather than inso- 
lence; especially to our baffling ignor- 
ance of foreign languages, which 
makes us feel fools, and drives us to 
self-assertion in the hope of disproving 
our foolishness. At home we can af- 
ford to stand on an equality, the first 
necessity for all politeness. 

But below the external expression of 
good manners, so valuable in itself and 
now so widely diffused by our Board 
Schools, at least among the poorer and 
half-educated classes—below this out- 
ward politeness there is that “polite- 
ness of heart,” so much more valuable 
still. Bismarck denied it to the 
French (he was at that time encamped 
at the gates of Paris), but he said the 
Germans and English both possessed it 
in high degree. We need not argue 
from race to race; Mungo Park discov- 
ered genuine politeness of heart on the 
unknown Niger. But to English peo- 


ple there is some satisfaction in finding 


that this Japanese artist’s experience 
shows, above all other qualities, the po- 
liteness of heart existing among the 
largest classes—the working-classes— 
of our country. 

His descriptions of the families with 
which he lodged are the most delight- 
ful parts of the book. In Greenwich, 
Brixton, Kensal Rise, Chelsea—wher- 
ever he made his simple home, it was 
always the same; everywhere he was 
received with the same unaffected po- 
liteness of heart. We must remem- 
ber that his landlords were either su- 
perior workmen or small shopkeepers, 
just the class whom most people would 
regard as the least sincere or natural in 
courtesy—the people who have the 
most fear of falling into the class be- 
low them, and it is that fear which 
makes a more acrid snobbery even than 
the parvenu’s hope of rising into a class 
above. Yet among all Mr. Markino’s 
landladies, their husbands, and chil- 
dren, it is only difficult to choose which 
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is the best type of a free, generous, 
and sweet-tempered nature. Let us 
take a few sentences about a black- 
smith’s family at Kensal Rise:— 


They had such a sweet home, if poor. 
Many rich peoples ought to be ashamed 
before them if they saw such a sweet 
harmony in their devotion to each 
other. They charged so little 
for my meals; practically it was only 
the original price of the food. 

My last penny was gone then, and I 


- got into debt with that poor landlord. 


His wages were only £2 a week, and he 
had to keep his wife and four children. 
I was too sorry for them to take meals 
there, so I did not come back for lunch- 
eons; I used to drink water from foun- 
tains in the streets. It was my only 
luncheon then; my landlady knew that. 
Every morning when I left the house 
she used to say to me, “Come back for 
meals, and please don’t starve your- 
self!” How could I accept these kind 
words from such a poor woman? It 
was only heartbreaking to me; and she 
also said to me, “Good luck, to-day,” 
every morning, and she was waiting 
me in the evenings to hear “happy 
news.” It was awfully difficult for me 
to enter into the house after fruitless 
tasks all day, because she was such a 
sympathetic woman, and she cften 
showed me her tears and said, “Never 
mind about your debts to us, but I am 
so sorry for your own hard life.” 


In the end she even took a little from 
the money they laid by for rent, and 
gave it to the artist for food. “It is too 
great a temptation for me to control,” 
she said. “I cannot bear to see such 
an honest man like you starve.” 

It was different when he came to 
“business,” which he calls the Soul of 
England, just as Honor is the Soul of 
Japan. There he found, as he says,. 
“the dirty merchant spirits which per- 
ish all good friendship.” Indeed, the 
present writer, though acquainted with 
business ways, was often astonished 
that fairly reputable firms could thus 
swindle a starving foreign artist, en- 
dowed with so much talent. Mr. 
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Markino has come to his own now, but 
among all his drawings of the “Color 
of Rome,” the “Color of Paris,” and the 
rest, we doubt if there is any more at- 
tractive than the picture he here gives 
in words of the sweetness of London. 
It is pleasant to hear how he “enjoyed 
himself with fogs’; how he loved the 
crowds, which he calls “the human 
bath”; how he liked best in “sweet 
London” the “safety in the midnight”; 
how he was so much attracted by the 
photos of English actresses that he lost 
his work as designer of the angels on 
tombstones because he could not help 
making them like ballet girls; and how 
much he appreciated the society of all 
“jolly John Bulls and John Bullesses” 
—“as long as no business is concerned, 
they are all perfectly darlings!’ But 
to English people as a nation the most 
The Nation. 


encouraging point in the book is the 
artist’s description of the average men 
and women he knew in his periods of 
distress. They are the people who 
really make the country. We could 
lose the rich, the professional men, and 
persons of genius without changing our 
national character much. But the real 
people—the men and women who live 
“in the first intention,” without intro- 
spection or theory—are revealed to us 
by this sympathetic Oriental as en- 
dowed with a singular sweetness, a 
kindliness of manner, a generous “po- 
litesse de coeur.” It is true that every- 
one only sees what he brings, but still 
the portrait is so sincere and unaffected 
that we wish to think it real; and the 
best of a pleasing portrait is that the 
sitter grows like it. 





THE IMPULSE OF RESCUE. 


If the instinct of self-preservation is 
the most powerful in man, the instinct 
to save the lives of others seems to run 
it pretty hard for the first place. A 
week never passes without the newspa- 
pers giving us some instance in which 
a man or a woman, or even a child, has 
taken the ultimate risk in order to save 
the life of another. And the circum- 
stances frequently make one feel sure 
that the act quite transcended what 
any one had a right to expect of its au- 
thor, and probably what the author ex- 
pected of himself. Sometimes it is 
clear that the act was done on the spur 
of the moment, and one is left to won- 
‘der how soon the impulse would have 
evaporated if the person had hesitated. 
It is a fine reflection, nevertheless, that 
there is no group of persons from 
which some one is not ready to step 
forward and leap into the breach, even 
though the deed be performed almost 
automatically. An instinct of nobil- 


ity implanted in most men and women 
which operates without thought or con- 
trol! How could one seriously disbe- 
lieve in human nature if one admits 
the existence of that instinct? But not 
all, and probably not the majority, of 
the instances of heroism fall into the 
class of “spur-of-the-moment” acts. 
The splendid record of deeds in which 
the danger was plainly perceived and 
revolved in the mind and then coolly 
accepted never ceases to grow. The 
impulse to rescue life conquers ali the 
chilling and retarding influences of re- 
flection. 

Deeds of this latter kind were freely 
performed in the Wellington Mine, 
where over a hundred and thirty lives 
were lost by the appalling accident of 
last week. Any one who has sailed 
into or past Whitehaven Harbor may 
have experienced the strange sensation 
of knowing that men were working un- 
der the sea at a distance of four miles 
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from the land. There is no other sub- 
marine mine in the world so extensive 
as this. The fire which followed the 
explosion cut off all the miners who 
were workivg in the furthermost part 
of the mine. It is said that the back- 
shift men had not left the pit long be- 
fore the explosion occurred; and if this 
be true, it is one more example for M. 
Maeterlinck to employ in his curious 
argument that some occult influence al- 
ways prevents great disasters from 
happening at the worst possible mo- 
ments. One of the half-dozen men who 
reached the surface in safety after the 
accident described how he and a com- 
panion struggled up hill through smoke 
and foul air. They took three-quarters 
of an hour to walk three-quarters of a 
mile, and they were barely in posses- 
sion of their senses when they reached 
pure air. It seems that the point from 
which they started was supplied with 
tolerably good air, and to every one 
of the small party working there it 
seemed safer to wait for rescue than 
to struggle as these two men did 
through the smoke. When one of 
these two was asked why in that case 
he did it, he said simply: “I thought 
if we could get through we could help 
the others. That is why. I thought 
somebody would have to make a start.” 


Fortunately there is always somebody. 


ready to make a start. 

Directly one of these men had re- 
covered sufficiently, he volunteered to 
aecompany the rescue party. The res- 
cuers had to advance foot by foot 
through the poisonous air, using brat- 
tice-cloth (heavy cloth soaked in tar) to 
guide and concentrate the faltering 
currents of pure air which were being 
pumped into the mine. It was a hope- 
less task. They could not nearly reach 
the miners who were cut off, but they 
did not turn back before the heat was 
so intense that some of the fittings of 
their helmets had begun to melt. The 
Inspector of the Mines came to the con- 
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clusion that not one of those who were 
beyond the point to which the rescue 
party had penetrated could still be 
alive, and he accordingly gave orders 
for that part of the mine to be sealed 
up in order that further explosions 
might be prevented. Of course the 
Inspector, who had himself accom- 
panied the rescuers, regarded the death 
of the hundred and thirty-six miners as 
an absolute certainty, or he would not 
have consented to the sealing-up, eveu 
to avoid such damage to the mine, and 
possibly to the other mines, as might 
throw the whole population of White- 
haven into a state of indefinite unem- 
ployment. But the sequel was extra- 
ordinary. Hundreds of miners who 
understood precisely the terrible dan- 
gers of fighting the smoke, the fire, and 
the poisonous fumes three miles away 
under the sea made hostile demonstra- 
tions, insisting on their right to be al- 
lowed to try to rescue their friends. 
One old miner became for a short time 
a leading and popular figure because 
he propounded a scheme for redirect- 
ing the air-currents in such a way 4s, 
he thought, would bring enough pure 
air into the proper places for the enter- 
prise. There were many miners who 
were anxious to have this scheme tried 
at once, and to be allowed to go down 
the mine under these conditions. And 
yet when the scheme was laid before 
the inspectors and engineers, men of 
long experience, and men who were as 
much moved, we may suppose, by the 
impulse of rescue as the miners them- 
selves, they pronounced it to be the 
most crackbrained they had ever heard 
of. It was a scheme, they said, certain 
to cause the death of every member of 
the rescuing party in a few minutes. 
We dare say there are many miners at 
Whitehaven who very naturally can- 
not get out of their minds the haunting 
story of the awful mining accident in 
the Pas de Calais in 1906, when many 
miners were given up for lost, but were 
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actually alive in their subterranean 
prison. Some of them were unexpect- 
edly found and rescued nearly dead 
from starvation two or three weeks af- 
ter the accident. Others, of course, 
had died in the meantime, but need 
not have done so if the work of rescue 
had been pushed on. And the owners 
of that mine had to face the terrible 
charge that they had put the interests 
of their property before the lives of 
those who worked for them. 

The stories of rescues and acts of suc- 
cor in mines are a chapter of gallantry 
by themselves. The late King recog- 
nized that fact when he created a spe- 
cial class of rewards for miners, who 
need the highest daring in the most 
dismal circumstances. Only two days 
before the accident in the Wellington 
Mine we read a moving story of minis- 
tering courage in the Woodlesford 
Mine. One of the miners was buried 
beneath scaffolding owing to the col- 
What fol- 


lapse of one side of the pit. 
lowed we read in the Daily Express :— 


The poor fellow, a stalwart Irishman, 
bore his excruciating pain bravely for 
several hours, although piteously im- 
ploring help. He was supplied with 
water, and stimulants, but finally 
lapsed into delirium. Father Wright, 
of Hunslet, a Roman Catholic priest, 


who had been on the scene some hours, . 


implored permission to descend and 
adminster the last rites of his Church 
to the imprisoned man. Finally the 
priest’s request was granted and, ac- 
companied by Mr. Pickering, his Ma- 
jesty’s inspector of mines, he descended 
the shaft at great risk from falling 
stones. They found that, besides be- 
ing packed with masonry to his waist, 
McCarthy was enveloped to the chin 
in water which had accumulated, and 
with his dying breath he was trying 
to blow it away. Mr. Pickering af- 
fectionately placed his arms round the 
man’s neck, drew his head on to his 
breast, and thus McCarthy died before 
the heroic priest could execute his mis- 
sion. 


The Impulse of Rescue. 


A strange thing is that the impulse of 
rescue is often stronger than the desire 
for relief in the persons who are to 
be rescued. In war those who have 
endured a long siege have sometimes 
been reduced by the monotony, the short 
rations, and the succession of disap- 
pointed hopes to a kind of apathy. The 
mere acts of defence may have become 
a habit, and there is no relaxation in 
performing them, but the anxiety for 
relief and a glorious end to the siege 
does not compare with the ardor of the 
relieving force. The besieged have be- 
come like a rabbit in its burrow, which 
when attacked by a ferret endures any 
agony rather than try to burst out 
where it knows not what uncertainties 
await it. 

As for the impulse of rescue which 
is only momentary, we dare say most 
men have asked themselves with mis- 
giving whether they possess merely 
that, or whether they have daring of 
the more deliberate sort, such as the 
Duke of Wellington vividly described as 
“two-in-the-morning courage.” The 
present writer remembers hearing a 
rescuer describe how he jumped into a 
dock with high steep walls to save a 
drowning man. There could scarcely 
be a more forbidding place to jump 
into. But the rescuer declared that he 
knew nothing of that. The first thing he 
knew was that he was surprised to find 
himself in the water with his coat and 
waistcoat off. “I acted quite mechan- 
ically,” he said. In the case of at- 
tempted suicide the impulse of the res- 
cuer is almost bound to be stronger than 
the desire of the other to be saved. 
But the desire of the one to perish has 
no observable effect on the determina- 
tion of the rescuer to save a life. He 
is very far from agreeing with Horace. 
Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti,— 
but that was a sentiment of paganism. 
So deep-rooted is the impulse of rescue 
that even in military affairs it colors 
all men’s thoughts of gallantry. It has 
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almost become a tradition among our 
soldiers that they should seek to win a 
Victoria Cross, not so much by a deed 
to advance the general purpose of an 
engagement, as by the performance of 
an act of individual rescue. To carry 
a wounded man out of action under a 
hot fire—that is the typical deed. In 
warfare against savage tribes—which 
is probably the source of our tradition 
—the saving of wounded men is neces- 
sary; but in war against a civilized en- 
emy it may be that the wounded man 
would be much safer if left temporarily 
where he lies. The worst fate which 
awaits him may be to be tended in the 
enemy’s hospitals. Gallantry may in- 
deed be mistakenly applied, and it 
would, in our opinion, be better if it 
were possible, without any detriment 
to the commendable impulse of rescue, 
The Spectator. 
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to regard the typical act of bravery as 
one which definitely serves the scheme 
of action. But be that as it may, the 
impulse of rescue is obviously a pecu- 
liarly beautiful thing in war, and as 
such must always appeal to the on- 
looker, because it contrasts the gra- 
cious act of saving life with the fero- 
cious spectacle of men and appliances 
all bent on taking it. Certainly there 
is some undefinable influence—perhaps 
the unmeasured affinities of human na- 
ture—which suits a man’s strength to 
his task in most acts of rescue. Un- 
der the impulse the feeblest becomes 
equal to the ordeal:— 


So close is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The Youth replies, I can. 





THE NEW ERA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“It is officially announced that Lord 
Gladstone has invited General Botha to 
form a Government, and that General 
Botha has accepted the invitation.” 
Such is the concise statement which en- 
shrines a whole world of reminiscence, 
of suggestion, of reflection, and of 
hope. There is an eloquence in that 
bald paragraph which all our orators 
and historians could not excel. One 
has but to carry back the memory 
through ten years of crowded time. 
Queen Victoria was still on the Throne. 
the King who lies in the vaults of St. 
George’s Chapel was only the popular, 
universally beloved, but still politically 
unknown, Prince of Wales; war hung 
like a damp cloud over the Empire; al- 
most everywhere Great Britain was re- 
garded with resentment and dislike. 
And out there in South Africa, General 
Botha was waging a hopeless, bitter, 
futile contest against the Imperial 
troops. The back of the resistance 


had been broken, all the towns were 
held by British garrisons, Lord Rob- 
erts had gone home, Lord Milner was 
beginning to reorganize the Govern- 
ment at Pretoria, Lord Kitchener was 
slowly and remorselessly throwing his 
nets round the insurgent bands, half 
the Boers were in the concentration 
camps; and still Botha and the last 
fierce remnants of the irreconcilable 
burghers were ranging the veld on their 
ponies, harrying the “hands-uppers,” 
cutting off convoys, occasionally am- 
buscading a column of Yeomanry or 
Regulars, a starved, savage, desperate 
handful of guerrillas. 

Louis Botha was the soul of the resist- 
ance, a born tactician and something of 
a strategist as well, with more talent 
for command and combination than the 
fiery De Wet and the resourceful De- 
larey. One used to see pictures of 
him in the illustrated papers in those 
days, a gaunt, bearded. formidable fig- 
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ure, with rifle and bandoliers—the most 


dangerous of our foes. To-day he is- 


the chief servant of the King in the 
Federation, the loyal head of the Ad- 
ministration under the Crown, one of 
the half-dozen Prime Ministers of the 
Empire, the responsible representative 
and virtual ruler of all races, classes, 
and sects in South Africa, acclaimed 
by the men he led in the battle and 
the rout no less than by the men who 
faced him across the muzzles of the 
Mausers ten years ago. Was ever so 
strange a transformation, so swift an 
oblivion of old enmities and rancors, 
so rapid a growth of union and concord 
out of hatred and strife? 

We Britons are not much given to 
self-exaltation in these chastened days; 
we have lost a good deal of our faith 
in our political superiority, in the vir- 
tue of our institutions. All the same, 
we may well ask whether this porten- 
tous thing could have happened under 
any other system, with any other tradi- 
tion, than our own? Could Frenchmen, 
Germans, Russians, Japanese have so 
speedily and completely converted val- 
iant enemies into loyal friends and co- 
workers? Would any people but our- 
selves have shown so unstinted a trust 
in the men against whom only the other 
day, as it were, they were ranged in 
deadly conflict? The miracle has been 
achieved not so much by our political 
methods as by that sportsmanlike tem- 
per which enables us to shake hands 
und bear no malice after a fight. For- 
tunately there is a good deal of the 
same spirit, with all their dourness and 
slimness, in the Dutch of South Africa; 
and fortunately, too, the two races 
learned to respect and admire each 
other in the long, hard tussle for mas- 
tery. We could and we did forgive 
our stubborn adversaries when the 
fight was over, and we treated them as 
no nation or community beaten down 
with arms in its hands was ever be- 
fore treated by its conquerors. We 


have had our reward, the reward both 
of the firmness with which rebellion 
was crushed and the unexampled clem- 
ency with which rebels were treated. 
Lord Milner and Lord Selborne have 
been alike vindicated. The Botha Min- 
istry is the creation of both these 
great pro-consuls, the outcome of the 
policy which sternly repressed the at- 
tempt at Separatism and of the wise 
statesmanship which spared and concil- 
iated the separatists when the attempt 
had been brought to naught. And so 
the turbulent Boer Republics are 
welded with the Afrikander Colonies 
into another united oversea nation un- 
der the British Crown; and the last 
leader of Dutch troops in the field is 
the first Premier of United South Af- 
rica. 

That Mr. Botha, by his personal 
qualities, his ability, and his modera- 
tion, is the fittest person for the office 
that has been conferred upon him, we 
have never doubted. No English Af- 
rikander could wield half his influence 
with the Dutch-speaking electorate; no 
other Boer politician would be ac- 
cepted so willingly by the English or 
by all the more sober and sensible 
burghers of his own race. We had 
hoped that the process of conciliation 
and compromise would have been car- 
ried a stage further, and that General 
Botha could have come into office at 
the head of a Coalition Cabinet repre- 
senting not only all the nationalities 
but all the parties; so that in the first 
Parliament of the Union Dr. Jameson 
might have been seen on the Treasury 
Bench alongside of Mr. Merriman and 
Mr. Sauer, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Schreiner, 
and Sir George Farrar. This would 
have been a proof indeed that the old 
animosities had been finally consigned 
to oblivion, and that a complete breach 
had been established with that angry 
past of civil dissension and sectional 
strife. General Botha himself would 
have been willing. to form a Cabinet of 
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Concentration, but the leaders of the 
Afrikander Bond were not disposed to 
enter into a political alliance with the 
Progressives, and the promising project 
has fallen through. The responsibility 
rests mainly on Mr. Merriman, who de- 
liberately went out of his way to ren- 
der coalition impossible by his speeches 
since the National Convention. It is 
understood that Mr. Merriman will not 
be included in the new Ministry; and 
the omission of the ablest and most in- 
fluential of the Cape Afrikander states- 
men is a matter for some regret. But 
a Merriman Cabinet, though it might 
have been popular in the Cape, would 
not have obtained unquestioned support 
in the other States, and there is no 
doubt that Lord Gladstone in “sending 
for” General Botha acted in the best 
interests of the country as a whole. 
The position of the new Premier is 
The Outlook. 
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not an easy one; he will need much 
tact, firmness, and judgment to justify 
all the hopes with which the first Gov- 
ernment of United South Africa enters 
upon its functions. But he ought to 
have a fair chance, and we believe 
there is a general disposition to give 
it him, and to open the new era in an 
atmosphere of tranquillity and fairness. 
In these islands the best wishes go with 
him in the enterprise he has under- 
taken. South Africa, after her stormy 
and too eventful past, has a good pros- 
pect of entering quietly upon the path 
of industrial development and increas- 
ing material prosperity. and much de- 
pends upon the manner of her start un- 
der the new conditions. A difficult 
but splendid opportunity lies before the 
new Federal Premier, and we believe 
he will prove equal to it. 7 





HIS LATE MAJESTY KING-EMPEROR EDWARD VII: 
A TRIBUTE. 


By THE Hon’BLE MR. JusTICE KRISHNASWAMY IvER, B. L. 


The news of the King-Emperor’s 
death has come upon us like the shock 
of a terrible earthquake. The sudden- 
hess of the catastrophe makes it diffi- 
cult to realize the magnitude of the 
loss which the British Empire and the 
world have sustained. The emotion of 
grief needs for its full development an 
adequate expression, a circumstantial 
detail of fact and incident culminating 
in death. England could ill afford at 
this momentous period of constitutional 
struggle to lose the one man who, 
above all others, was expected to save 
the situation by his tact and wisdom. 
The armed peace of Europe has had 
ne greater supporter than King Ed- 
ward VII., and its mailed fist, held in 
check by the judicious intervention of 
the great Peace-maker, may any day 
descend upon the devoted head of any 


Power, now that the hand has been 
withdrawn, which was the guarantee 
of public safety. 

It is wonderful what an influence 
King Edward was able to exercise over 
the councils of Europe. It seemed to 
many people when Queen Victoria, of 
blessed memory, passed away that Eng- 
land’s place in the control of European 
politics—gained not merely by her 
matchless Navy and a long succession 
of the most able Ministers, but also by 
the personal character of a_ great 
Queen, whose sex and age and judg- 
ment had won the chivalrous admi- 
ration of Europe—would suffer an 
eclipse while in the keeping of her suc- 
cessor, who had, perhaps, shown him- 
self in his youth more pleasure-loving 
than equal to the realization of his fu- 
ture responsibilities. But all the fears 
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of a sagacious public proved entirely 
groundless. King Henry V. did not 
more emphatically belie the expecta- 
tions of the companions of his youth 
than Edward VII. the fears and anxie- 
ties of the friends of the Empire. By 
his family alliances with the thrones of 
Europe, his personal influence over the 
councils of the Continent, by his tact 
and urbanity and sweetness of dispo- 
sition, by his frequent visits to the cap- 
itals and peoples of other countries, he 
gained such an ascendancy over the 
hearts of all those with whom he came 
in contact that, far from losing her 
place, England has more than main- 
tained her own amongst the Powers 
of the world. There is to-day grave 
reason to apprehend that the diplomacy 
of Europe may prove unequal to the 
matntenance of that peace which the 
statesmanship of King Edward suc- 
ceeded in establishing beyond danger 
of disturbance. The experience of 
men and manners, gained through 
many years of homely and familiar in- 
tercourse with persons of all ranks and 
grades in society, helped him to ac- 
quire a control and a mastery over 
other hearts, which contributed to the 
peace of Europe. Notwithstanding the 
development of democratic institutions, 
the instinct of hero-worship and the at- 
tachment to the principle of heredity are 
sutliciently strong in England for King 
Edward to be acknowledged, on all 
hands, as “the most popular man” in 
England. It is difficult for us at this 
distance to realize how much the with- 
drawal! of this great personality means 
to the course of English politics in the 
future immediately before us. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the 
loss that India sustains by the death 
of the King-Emperor. If the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 is the Magna 
Charta of the Indian people, the Mes- 
sage of King Edward to the Princes 
and people of India on the Jubilee of 
that Proclamation is their Bill of 


Rights. They cannot forget his prom- 
ise, in 1901, to walk in the footsteps of 
bis Royal mother, and his solemn as- 
surance to them, when doubts had been 
cast in some quarters on the validity of 
that sacred document, that it was not 
the language of diplomacy or of maud- 
lin sentimentality, but of solemn decla- 
ration by a Christian Ruler bound to 
her subjects by the ties of Truth and 
Honor. How nobly the promise and 
the assurance have been fulfilled within 
recent years the historian of the future 
will not fail to chronicle. India’s mem- 
ory of the Great King .will not rest 
merely on the foundation of gratitude 
for favors received. The imagination 
of an Oriental people, to whom the 
kingly office is more than a symbol of 
power or authority, was stirred to its 
deepest depths on the occasion of his 
visit to India, in 1875, as Prince of 
Wales. The Princes and people of In- 
dia have a religious conception of the 
Divine attributes appertaining to the 
kingly office, so that the personal pres- 
ence of the Sovereign or his would-be 
successor amongst them draws them to 
the Throne and evokes the higher senti- 
ments of loyalty. The statesmanship 
of England had not been lacking in a 
due perception of the emotional tenden- 
cies of the Indian character. Every 
visit of a member of the Royal Family 
has served to tighten the bonds of af- 
fection between the Indian people and 
their gracious Sovereign. There was a 
chorus of admiration and of joy that 
rang throughout the country when the 
Prince of Wales, in his speech at the 
Guildhall, on his return from his Indian 
tour, struck the note of “sympathy” as 
the key to the hearts of the Indian peo- 
ple. 

The Royal Family of England, which 
in three successive generations has 
earned the undying love of the Indian 
people, occupies a unique position 
amongst the innumerable dynasties 
that have wielded the sceptre of Indian 
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sovereignty. From one end of the 
country to the other, from every Indian 
hearth and home, from temple and 
mosque and church, the voice of sym- 
pathy in the great sorrow that has 
overwhelmed it will be heard appeal- 
ing to the Giver of all Good to lessen 
the weight of the heavy burden. 

To the widowed Queen of spotless vir- 
tue, the people of India will offer their 
silent and respectful homage of tears. 
King Edward has a monument in the 
gratitude of countless millions of the 
human race. India will raise a visi- 

The Hindustan Review. 
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ble memorial which will combine all 
races and creeds in recognition of the 
beneficence of a great reign. The gen- 
ius of Lord Curzon planned the Victo- 
ria Memorial in Calcutta, though cir- 
cumstances have delayed the realiza- 
tion of the great idea. I have no doubt 
that the love and loyalty of the vast 
population of India, of all nationali- 
ties, will devise a monument worthy of 
the greatest of the world’s potentates 
and of the traditions of a grateful peo- 
ple, in honor of King-Emperor Edward 
VII. 
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Mr. William Allen White’s “The Old 
Order Changeth” concerns itself with 
the economic, political and _ legal 
changes and reforms which have 
taken place all over the country during 
the last century in general and espe- 
cially during the last twenty-five 
years. The volume is composed of 
nine papers, two on the general history 
of the democracy, as a democracy; two 
on changes and tendencies; one on mu- 
nicipal progress; three on the chief de- 
terminative influences, the civil service 
league, the schools and the courts, and 
last of all “A Look Ahead.” The 
Macmillan Co. 


When one looks upon the enormous 
mass of common-sense recently pre- 
sented to American readers in the 
guise of books on eschatology, one is 
amazed to see how great is the mul- 
titude yet seeking after a sign and 
declaring that no existing form of 
Christianity is as “broad,” as “liberal,” 
as “expansive,” as “progressive,” as the 
human nature manifested in their indl- 
vidual selves. Now from Christ Church 
Rectory, Andover comes the Rev. Fred- 
eric Palmer's “The Winning of Immor- 
tality,” of which the kernel is that im- 


mortality belongs only to those who are 
willing to earn it and to keep it by obe- 
dience to the law under which it is 
granted. This theory disposes of the 
favorite difficulty of self styled sensi- 
tive souls, the impossibility of being 
happy forever while others are misera- 
ble forever, and in the course of his 
argument the author leaves other dis- 
comforted folk behind him. IIe has 
the pleasant gift of gentle satire and 
an excellent style, apparently wrought 
out by a mind full fed at Scriptural 
sources, and at the fountains of good 
English literature. Readers to whom 
time seems very precious will find that 
the last eight chapters contain the au- 
thor’s answers to the question “Are you 
Immortal?” Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Those who have read Miss Lager- 
lof’s work with admiration from the 
first moment of its introduction to 
American readers are inclined to wax 
ironical over the meek obedience with 
which hundreds of the unconscious 
and indifferent have been transformed 
into admirers since she received the 
Nobel prize. It seems probable that 
they may smile even more broadly for 
her new volume, “The Girl from the 
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Marshcroft” bids fair to be more 
widely read than her novels, although 
it is only a collection of detached sto- 
ries. They are told with exquisite art, 
and they are of varied species disclos- 
ing almost as many sides of the artist's 
mind as there are separate tales. They 
are followed by a frank and valuable 
bit of autobiography telling of the 
years of waiting and of hard work by 
which “The Story of Gosta Berling” 
was achieved. The stories are less 
carefully translated than the first two 
volumes of the author’s work and the 
translator introduces some unnecessary 
colloquialisms, but such faults are eas- 
ily corrected. The tales themselves, 
whether pathetic, moral or fanciful are 
remarkable. That which gives its 
name to the volume presents a novel 
legal case and its thesis will be judged 
in widely different ways, but it is ex- 
cellently presented. Little Brown & 
Co. 


Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
“Franklin Winslow Kane” is a remark- 
ably fine specimen of the analytic 
novel, and therefore one can but hope 
that her next will be of a type of her 
own evolving, and not cast in a mould 
originating with Mr. Henry James. It 
is true that Mr. James, parenthesis ex- 
cepted, is u most delectable writer, able, 
conscientious and highly endowed with 
the artistic quality, but a single speci- 
men of him suffices for a generation. 
Miss Sedgwick’s story has four per- 
sonages. An American millionaire, a 
Barnes Newcome in appearance, the 
fine flower of chivalrous virtue in char- 
acter; an American woman whose hand 
he has sought for years; a poor gentle- 
woman of British birth, a perennial vis- 
itor among fortunate friends or in the 
house of an aunt; and a handsome, 
agreeable, idle English youth of the 
sort tolerated and encouraged in Great 
Britain during his search for a wife 
able to support him, and energetically 


despised in the United States. This 
second pair of compatriots, perfectly 
understanding their position, permit 
themselves an intimate friendship, and 
this is the position of the four whea 
Miss Sedgwick brings the two women 
together in a foreign land. Her manip- 
ulation reveals the intimate jewels of 
their souls and also their intimate de- 
fects, and as they pass and repass and 
change position, each time explaining 
all their motives, small and great, the 
skill with which they are managed 
seems more and more admirable. Mr. 
James himself could not surpass the 
skilfulness of Miss Sedgwick’s treat- 
ment of these manceuvres, but she ap- 
pears to greater advantage in the sto- 
ries in which she introduces more 
sharply differentiated personages, and 
incidents of greater moment and less 
deliberate in procession. The story 
assumes a more agreeable aspect on a 
second reading, but does not quite at- 
tain the standard set by “A Fountain 
Sealed.” The Century Company. 


The title chosen by L. M. Montgom- 
ery for her third novel, “Kilmeny of 
the Orchard,” would make friends for 
it wheresoever Scottish verse is loved, 
but it will win favor for itself where- 
soever it is read. Kilmeny is a dumb 
girl, beautiful exceedingly but growing 
up in the belief inculeated by her 
mother that she is very ugly. She is 
a self-taught violinist of rare genius, 
and the young school-master who hears 
and sees her as she is playing in the 
orchard loses his heart at once. He 
happens to be not only a school-master, 
but a modern version of the fairy 
prince, being the clever son of a rich 
man, upright, well-bred and handsome, 
and his love story moves swiftly and 
smoothly to its end. The minor per- 
sonages, the quaint dwellers on the ad- 
jacent farms, all represent well-defined 
but not overdrawn rustic types with a 
background of Scottish virtue for their 
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inheritance. The scene is Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island of which the inhabitants 
are said to speak as “the Island,” ask- 
ing “What other island is there?” when 
requested to be more definite. As Miss 
Montgomery describes it, it is lovely 
enough, on Wordsworthian theory, to 
account for Kilmeny’s beauty and for 
her music. The tale is an idyll with 
all its unhappiness,” an auld sang” and 
its actual events forming ua pleasant 
succession with a glimpse at the end of 
the happiest of coming lives for Kil- 
meny and the master. How can the 
husband of a dumb wife expect happi- 
ness? There be those who could see 
something reasonable in the prospect, 
but Miss Montgomery's solution of the 
question is not cynical, but as romantic 
as it should be to harmonize with Kil- 
meny’s lovely face and nature. L. C. 
Page & Co. 


The stories in Miss Myra Kelly's 
“Little Aliens,” tales of alien and native 
Hebrew and Irish pupils and a preter- 
naturally patient and kind teacher, are 
as amusing and as truthful as those in 
her earlier volumes of school-tales, but 
as she exhausts her material she is 
forced to use the less agreeable ele- 
ments, and as one reads her now, 
doubts arise as to the wisdom of her 
pedagogy. Spencer may or may not be 
a satisfactory writer on education, but 
Spencer with every second link in his 
processes removed or distorted. by no 
means offers an attractive plan to a 
teacher of any school, ancient or mod- 
ern, Also “mere mechanical memory,” 
despised by those who teach reading by 
sentences before a child knows a let- 
ter, and “awaken the judgment” be- 
fore a child has any accumulated expe- 
rience, or any instruction in principles 
whereby to judge, is a possession of 
which their pupils learn the value after 
they have failed in various positions be- 
cause their minds are mere sieves. If 
this sort of wisdom were offered to 
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teachers, it would matter little, but it 
is especially presented to untaught 
mothers, and as it is accompanied by 
Miss Kelly's inimitable and delightful 
fun it may work no small harm. Per- 
haps it is safe to believe that many of 
them practice the philosophy of a 
stout mother of six who while her off- 
spring made the street resound with 
yells, placidly sat on the home doorstep 
and read one of the latest forty-seven 
manuals of quiet living. “Lor,” said 
she, “I read ‘em to please the nuss and 
the doctor and the teacher; but I never 
let ‘em sink into my mind.” Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


The “Author of The Inner Shrine” 
resolutely refuses to accept any of the 
names obligingly offered for his or her 
choice, and appears by that style, and 
that alone on the title page of “The 
Wild Olive.” The problem which he 
who runs may read in the book is that 
of the man once held within the grasp 
of the law, howsoever unjustly, and 
the organized morality of the world. 
Written beneath it, in far smaller 
characters, is the old question as to 
whether or not, with ne question of re- 
ligion concerned, a of betrothal 
must be kept when the love on which 
it was based departs. More original 
than either of these, is the story of the 
way by which the adjudged criminal 
built himself a new reputation, among 
strangers, and of the unique relation 
which the heroine constructed betweea 
herself and him, and on these two un- 
usual phases the success of the novel 
depends. The author has made this 
somewhat doubtful, for the very last 
paragraph must be read before one is 
quite certain of the ending, and even 
then the careful-minded will yearn for 
a brief knitting of loose ends, and 
knotting of ravelled threads. The av- 
erage reader detests this species of 
treatment in a love story; he thinks 
that it should be reserved for tales of 
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Pinkerton yard and the Scotland Police 
or whatsoever it may be that they call 
the fellows, you know. Besides, the 
heroine does not, like the heroine of 
“The Inner Shrine,” revel in the lilies 
and languors of life, and is the less at- 
tractive on that account. By way of 
compensation, those who love not their 
fellow women will find her contrasted 
with three personages to whose cackle 
only the phrase of Mr. F.’s aunt can 
do justice, and it is to one of these that 
the hero presents his heart. Such is 
the fortune of the Wild Olive of this 
world! Harper & Brothers. 


The publication of a volume of poems 
by Alfred Noyes would be an important 
literary event, even if the recent 
deaths among his seniorsjhad not placed 
him among the first four English poets 
now living, a distinction all the greater 
because he is the youngest among 
them. Fortunately his work has not 
thus far arrived at that height of popu- 
lar favor at which it is attacked and 
carefully belittled by those who fear 
its political, or moral, or economical in- 
fluence, and he is spared the obloquy 
heaped on Mr. Kipling. and even more 
than Mr. Henry Newbolt is left to be 
read by the better classes, and to be 
quoted and criticized by the better 
hewspapers and magazines. Fortu- 
nately, one says, for such personal 
attacks as have now become cus- 
tomary in England are unwhole- 
some treatment for a poet even if he 
be no Keats in sensitiveness, and Mr. 
Noyes although he has written some 
criticism and some critical biography is 
above all a poet. His mysticism, his 
vision of history, his version of the spell 
of the East are worked out in terms of 
poetry, not in prose as with Mr. Kip- 
ling and Mr. Newbolt, and in poetry 
susceptible to attack by that species of 
clever burlesque which so wounded 


Lanier, whom he resembles in his feel- 
ing for difficult, intricate involution and 
delicate assonance. Aliso, although no 
socialist, he has something of the spirit 
of discontent with his time, and finds 
its strife and discord so repulsive that 
Lucifer scorns them; and he has an im- 
mense tenderness for the great dumb 
army marching steadily row on row, in- 
dividually indistinguishable but stead- 
ily marching, and here he stands apart 
from Mr. Kipling and Mr. Newbolt to 
whom the toiler, the soldier, the man in 
the street are of the same stuff as the 
generals, the kings, the poets of the 
earth. In the three elegies in his lat- 
est book, “The Enchanted Island,” 
Meredith’s, Swinburne’s and Francis 
Thompson's, one finds joyous reverence 
for Meredith, admiration for Swin- 
burne’s art rather than for Swinburne 
and for Thompson the awe-stricken 
pity which waits on the mystery of 
pain. In the brilliant “The Island 
Hawk” a “song for the first launching 
of His Majesty’s Aerial Navy,” one 
finds, seventy years later than the time 
set by Darwin the elder, the modern 
version of his “flying chariot,” moved by 
steam, and in “The Admiral’s Ghost” 
as good a yarn as ever was spun in 
verse. As is customary with Mr. 
Noyes, there is little resemblance be- 
tween any two poems in the volume: 
the elegies excepted, they do not fall 
into groups and although the number 
already mentioned is fairly large it 
leaves the greater part uncharacterized 
in any way. The title poem deals with 
the region of the glory and the dream, 
of the time when the young soul is yet 
attended by the vision splendid, and 
deals most worthily. The “pitiless 
walls of gray” as he calls the abode of 
manhood have not chilled him. Like 
Buchanan’s Poet he sings “and goes 
sailing on into the west, blown on by 
airs divine.” F. A. Stokes Company. 





